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This document represents the second in a series of Bureau of 
Vocational Education publications called the Research in Vo'catiqnal 
Education Series. This document, Proceedings of a Series of 
Workshops on Writing Research and Development Proposals;: A 
Final Report, has been made a part of the Series because it is a 
valuable aid to those considering conducting a research project and 
those already conducting such a project. 

The first of this Series, A Guide for the Development of 
Proposals, Progress and Final Reports (RIVES NO. 1), was meant to 
contain all of the information which is necessary for the prpduction 
of documents which meet Bureau of Vocational Education and U.S. 
Office of Education technical guidelines. It is our hope that this 
• second in the RIVES series will offer "cookbook" suggestions which 
will make' your research, exemplary and dissemination work much 
easier. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

o ■ ' 

Backgrouhd ) ' -f- 

Very few people employed in vocatiolial education in Kentucky 
have had educational ^periences which prepare them to deal in a 
meaningful way witK the requirements of the research and 
developmerit (immunity. Most vocational educators perform 
admirably in thfe research and development field once they have 
particJpat!5d- m the" appropriate kinds of educational experience^ 
oriented to helping them relate to the requirements of the research 
and development community. ^ 

. If vocational education is to movie forward, it is necessary that 
jt make Increased use of research and development efforts. For 
research and development to rtiove forward in the 
vocatipnal-edi?cation ranks, there must bfe an increased competency 
level in regard to proposal development and report writing. It was the 
intent of the workshop staff to dey^elop certain competencies of 
selected individuals in regard to proposal development^ and repirt 
writing. • 

Objectives * \ ^ ' 

The general goal of the workshop was to prepare vocational 
educators to write proposals, progress reports, and final reports for 
research and development efforts. More specifically, at the 
conclusion of the workshops, the participants were to be abfe to: 

1. Write a propcfeal for a research and development project 
which: 

a. identifies and clearly defines- a significant problem 
area for vocational and technical eddbation. 



develops a new model and/or system or demonstrates 
^ a research based idea, - \ 

'states objectives in p^ormance term^/ 

has a sound rationale, 

details the procedures by which the objectives are to 
be accomplished, 

describes a management plan as outlined in 
Educational Prdjeff Mgnagement' by Desmond Cook^ 

describes an internal and external evaiuation plan, • 

■ ■ ■* m 

indicates the feasibility of using the results of the 
project to improve vocational-technical education, 

/ 

outlines plans for disseminating the results of the 
^M■oject, ^ ^ 

provides for the employment and/or use of 
professional and supporting personnel - 
describes the facilities and equipment needed for the 
project, 
* ■ 

indicates how needed cooperative agreements>^ilj be* 
secured, / 

indicates the commitment^ of the staff x of the 
applicant agency for project support, 

presents a time schedule for the completion of the 
ma[or events in conducting the project, 

presents the proposed plan for financing the project, 
and 



.Q, contains appropriate kinds of materials^ in the 
appendix. . ♦ 

Outline the sVeps in . submitting proposals-^to funding 
agencies. 

Identify references helpful in writing proou vdis. 

Accurately complete cover pages, biidgin forms and other 
relevant forms. ' 

Write progress reports whi^h: 

■ . ■ • ' ■ ' . 

a. describe major activities and accomplishments during 
t^J^^ceporting period, 

• b. describe departures from the original plan, 

c. describe special prdblems^ encountered or expected,^ 

•~ctr^ — ^ideivtify significant .findings and events, \^ 

e. summarize the dissemination activities of the proj'StT 

f. report capital equipment acquisitions, 

g. describe progress made in gathering information, 

h. identify and describe changes, in staff personnel or 
staffing plans by additions, departures, or revisions of 
time or other commitments to the project, 

i. report future activities planned for the next reporting 
, period. . - 

Write final reports which: ' 



a. utilize require^! cover, title, and content pages, 

b. /^-aqajr^ely and'concisely summarize the project. 




c. presents a general introductory section to orient the- 
^ ^ rpader^^tGJiie-research problem or activity, . _ 

d oxtails 'the me thods used to carry out the project 
objectives,' ^ / 

e. pr^se/its the resul tJi and findings of theproject, — 

:f, - presents vvhat was or was not accompMshed in the 
project (cpnclusions). 



I g, clearly identifies, possible recommendations, 

r ^ ■ 

h. contains •appropriate kinds of materials in the 



appendix, and 



i. .meet the required specifications for, size, typing, 
paper, pagination, "binding, tabular presentation, and 
pictures or illustrations. \ - 

General Plan of Operation . , 

The projcjct involved planning, conducting, and evaluating three,^ 
three-day" workshops held in Madisonville; Kentucky, June 9-12, 
1974; Louisville, Kentucky, July 14-17, 1974; and^ Lexington, 
.Kentucky,^ July 21-24, 1974. The workshop programs vvere designed 
to sctively involve the participants in a variety' of activities „ 
specifically designed to. promote the achievement of the objectives 
for the workshops. The major presentations in the workshops' 
focused on the major components of proposals and reports. 

* Follovying major presentations, the- participants nriet' in small 
group sessions where they worked individually, in school, or regional 



groupings to develop a proposal according to the guidelines and 
IsSLiggestions presented in the workshop. 
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CHAPTER II 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 



Selection of Participants 

Letters of invitation to attend one of the workshops were sent, 
to all regional personnel in vocational education and to all local 
school superintendents. 

The workshops were conducted so t\]at all of those interested in 
attending were accepted. » 

Planning the Workshops 

Ttie workshop' director and the nnajor workshop presenters 
functioned as a management team in planning and conducting all 
phases of the workshop. This group developed the workshop 
objectives, outlined the content topics, detailed the general 
workshop procedures, and selected the consultants for the workshop. 

^, "Plans were made for small group activity during the workshop. 
The small group leaders met to discuss the role of the small group 
leader, the purpose of the small groups, and niethods for evaluating 
the work of the small groups. ' 

All individuals pre-registered for all workshop sessions. 

Conducting the Workshops 

The workshops were held June 9-12, 1974, in Madisonville, 
Kentucky; July 14-17, 1974,. in Louisville, Kentucky; and July 
21-24, 1974, in. Lexington, .Kentucky. The workshop format was the 
same for all of the workshops. A complete copy of one of the 
workshop programs appears in Appendix A. 



^ general, the workshop format consisted of major 
presentations followed by questions from the participants. Most of 
the major participants used participant work-oriented activities 
related to the content of their presentation. To assist in developing 
workshop continuity each presenter related his participant work 
activities to one common proposal which vyas developed as the 
wc|rkshop progressed. 

1 Opportunity was provided in the small group sessions for the 
participants to discuss and react with the workshop staff cciicerning 
the ideas presented by the speakers. An attempt was made to assign 
mdividuals to groups where they would find fellow workshop 
participants with common interests. Either on an individual or very 
small group basis the workshop participants developed a proposal 
during the workshop.- 

Evaluating the Workshops 

Four .to six workshop participants were ^chosen by the 
workshop staff at each workshop to act as "interpreters." The 
interpreters were representative of the different professional 
backgrounds and positions of the total group of participants 
attending the workshop. They were" also judged to be capable of 
grasping the significance and evaluating comments made by the 
workshop participants. The iriterpreters usually met once a day with 
the workshop staff to provide feedback regarding -changes that 
should be made in the workshop. 

A second form of evaluation used was the administration of the 
"Inventory on Preparing Proposals." The instrument was developed 
by the workshop staff and was administered as a pre- and post-test. 

At the conclusion of each major presentation the workshop 
participants were asked to complete a form, "Participant Evaluation 
of Presentation" (See Appendix B). The completed forms were used 
by the workshop st&iff to improve their presentations. 
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At the -concluding session of the worksliop each participant 
responded to a workshop evaluation scale (See Appendix C). The 
responses of the participants are presented in Chapter IV. . 

The ultimate evaluation of the significance and value of the 
workshops will be reflected in participant developed proposals and 
reports which more adequately reflect acceptable research and 
development standards, •nr 
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THE NEED FOR RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 



I would like to open my remarks ihis eveninig with telling you a 
true story that uas rf?lated to me by^ a teacher of vocational 
education in an, area vocational school in Ohio. Jim was enrolled in a 
vocational course — we'll cal! it Course A — in the area vocational 
center during his junior year. He showed little enthusiasm for the 
course or for school in general. His attendance was poor, and as you 
would expect, his grades in general education courses as well as his. 
grades in vocational courses were, at best, marginal. At the end of the 
junior year Jim elected or was counseled into taking Course B the. 
following year at the area vocational center. During his senior year . 
Jim's attitude, motivation, and performance were about as different 
from the .previous^ y?ar as possible. He was highly motivated to 
perform well in courses and on the job. He attended school regularly 
and his grades were the highest he had ever earned. In fact, his 
employer for supeivised occupational experience came to school at 
mid-year requesting that arrangements be made whereby Jim could 
work for him full-time because he wanted Jim to train the other 
employees. At the end of the senior year, Jim was recognized as the 
outstanding student at. the area vocational school. 

I want you to take this episode and do a little research. I want 
you to begin to speculate and answer these questions: Why did Jim 
change his behavior? How do you explain the tremendous chartge ir 
. Jim's, behavior? You have the information I have given; about all you 
know is that a change from one vocational course to another 
■occurred. We are going to come back to Jim near the end of the 
presentation. 1 want to use this episode as a way of illustrating some 
points about research in vocational education. 



* Edited transcription of address^ by Dr. R obert Warmbrod at 
""Workshop on the Preparation of Proposals." June 9, .1974: 
Madisonville, Kentucky. 



I suspect some of you are somewhat skeptical about research. 
Perhaps you . think that research is something that professors do or 
maybe some people in state departments of education might be 
engaged in research activities. If you are in a large school district, 
there may be a research section. You may have an attitude that these 
people are researching things that are not very practical. Thtey are not 
paying attention to what's going on in the real world. Another 
. criticism that we frequently hear of research is that it is too slow to 
do any good. We need information today to make decisions. When 
decision-makers are told that a research project will t§ke three years 
to complete, it is not unusual for them to reply, "I don't have three 
years to wait! I have to move today and your research is not going to 
do me any good." 

Even when the research is completed, the researcher frequently 
writes a report that is very difficult to understand; it appears that he 
or she is trying to impress someone with the language used. They 
throw around chi square, analysis of variance, sampling theory and 
air of this jazz; most of the time the reader really doesn't vvant to 
know that much about it. All the reader wants to know is: Will it 
work? ' ^ , ^'^ 

In other comments made this evening I caught the impression 
that you are researchers and you aref about to become even better, 
researchers as a result of this workshop. I don't think you want 
people saying those things about you. So what I would like to do this 
evening is tb share with you some general thoughts on the topic of 
ithe>.need for research and development. In the process of that 
discussion, hopefully, I want to get at some of the very basic ideas of 
what research is all about and the application of these ideas to 
vocational-technical education. 

I begin by asking this question: What is research? You can find 
some very scholarly definitions of research. I would like to approach 
it from a slightly different point of view. The goal of the research is 
to make contributions to practice. The research th^J you and I are 
dealing with should be research that leads to change in practice. We 
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do away with something because it isn't working; we establish sonne 
policy or practice to get the job done. Research and development are 
-parts of the same package. We do. research which leads to 
development. The research process should provide valid and reliable 
infoVmation that can be used by decision makers. Researchers need 
to provide information that can be used in developing policy, in 
developing programs, and in evaluating whetTler or not what we are 
doing is worth doing. The definition of research, that I like is one 
given by the late Professor H.JVI. Hamlin of the University of Hlinois. 

Research is an unusually stubborn and persisting effort 
to think straight, which Involves the gathering and the 
intelligent use of relevant data. (American Vocational 
Journal, September 1966) 

Let's take a look to the various facets of the definition of 
research. First, research is a process. It is a process that begins with 
the feeling that something is wrong, a feeling that something could 
be better, or a feeling of curiosity. We recognize a real problem and 
then we collect data about^it. We gather relevant data and then we 
make intelligent use of that data. If you want to be more 
sophisticated, research is the scientific method; it is the method of 
science. You use the method of science every dayjjn fact you use it 
many, many times every day. You use the scientific method s^^o bften- 
that you are not aware that you are using it. I like this description of 
the method of science. 

People talk about "the scientific method" as if it 
were some magic computer-like method of solving all of 
our thinking problems. There is nothing magical about 
it, but only a slightly formal kind of common sense: 
VVhat is the question? shall I seek the answer through 
^' experimentation, .or reading what different people have 

discovered? how do my results stack up after considering 
the negatives as well as the positives? where can 1 go 
from this answer so as to evolve my own theory or 
solution? (Royal Bank of Canada Monthly Letter, 
* February 1971) / 
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With this general background, I would like for you to think 
with me for a few minutes about becoming a more stubborn and a 
more persistent investigator. Perhaps some of us have already been 
accused of being stubborn pr persistent, or both. 

First, we have to deal with selecting appropriate and relevant^ 
problems for systematic inquiry. Research is not only a "formal kind 
of common sense," it is also systematic. So an appropriate problem is 
the beginning point. Professor Hamlin, who I quoted earlier, said that 
deas and concepts are the first requisite for good research. 
Research without important ideas is busywork." If you don't have a 
significant problem to research; you are probably wasting your time. 
One criticism of research is that we are not dealing with real-world 
problems. You have a very unique opportunity to remedy that. You 
are living the real-world problems. So all you have to do is decide 
which of your problems need 'investigating in a systematic manner. 
Probably you can solve many of the problems as you drive to work 
in the morning or as you work in your office or classroom. But many 
times, it requires more systematic investigation. All problems can be 
researched; .don't go around saying, "this I need to study, but this I& 
cannot because there is no way to get my hands on it." Some 
. problems are more indefinite and difficult than others, but at least 
you can apply the process even if you don't get. as definite an answer 
in some cases as you do in others. 

I recommend that the place to begin looking for researchable 
problems is to take a look at the "sacred cows," the things we take 
for granted. I challenge those of us in vocational education to put 
our sacred, cows to the test. Let's find out for sure if what we are 
doing is jight. I have a feeling that some of the things that we are 
doing may not stand that kind of^a test. .: 

You have to be careful when it comes to selecting problems; 
^ sometimes you find some outlandish problems. I don't want you to 
get caught like the researcher in the following incident. In a 
publication of the U.S. Department of Agriculture there was an 
article titled "Talking Eggs." It was a report of research designed to 



investigate whether unhatched eggs communicate with each other. A 
scientist was studying this problem and his research was reported in 
the article. A skeptic wrote the editor claiming that there was a 
better use for tax money than for this guy to try to find out if eggs 
talk to each other. The editor gave the letter to. the scientist and 
asked him to prepare a reply. Here is part of what the scientist 
wrote: 

You're right, sometimes it seems that some of our 
scientists are not using good common sense in some of 
their research. However, modern scientists are trained to 
look for unusual methods and to use ^phisticated tools 
to solve tough, problems . . . For example, anyone using 
common horse sense would know that you can't get 
anywhere incubating eggs from turkeys which have not 
been mated. Yet in 1953, a scientist did just that, and 
discovered that the eggs hatched resulting in fatherless, 
turkeys. Some people may still wonder about the value 
bf fatherless turkeys, but they have turned out to be of 
tremendous interest for science. (Agricultural Situation, 
September 1970) 

Weliy .it was kind of a foolish question to be riesearched. But' 
they tried it and it worked. Perhaps the scientist was wrong about 
the eggs talking thing, but the only way to find out is to research the 
problem. Maybe eggs do talk to each other. I use this example in my 
classes frequently/ and after one class last summer I happened to see 
a headline in the Wall Street Journal that caught my eye. Guess what 
I saw on page one? 

The Birds and Bees Can't Explain Births 

of Certain Turkeys ^ 

Mother hens can have poults and keep their virtue, 
too; Is a virus better than sex? Here's a question for you: 
Can a virgin turkey be a mother? 

7 .» 

■ S. . ' ' 

According to poultry scientists here at 
Pennsylvania State University, the answer "is an . • 
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unequivocal yes. As a matter of fact, they say, virgin 
births occur so often in turkey circles these days, they 
hardly raise eyebrows anymore. 

The point I want to make is that you are in a position to come 
up with the tough problems; some might be a little unusual. 
Remember there are a lot of usual and ordinary problems also. 
Research is no good unless the problem that is being researched is 
worth investigating. There is no magic as to how you decide whether 
a problem is worth studying. My graduate students frequently ask 
"How can I decide which of this list of problems I should research^ 
for'my dissertation or thesis?" The best answer I know is to use your 
good copnmon sense. \ ' 

Now I want to take a quick look at some of the difficulties you 
are going to encounter;; in conducting research. One of the serious 
problems is in collecting data. Much use is made of the questionnaire 
and interview; more frequently than not we use a questionnaire. The 
first big problem is that many people file our questionnaires. How 
can we fjhd out what's going on if half the people never return the 
questionnaire? You have to come* up with clever ways of getting 
responses like this UPl release from Paducah, Kentucky. 

; V, ' The public school system here has a novel way to 
V I ' insure that recipients of their mail don't throw it away 
'^■•4. without opening it. 

I* " ■ 
The leuer. sent out by the school system carries 
this notice: 'Warning: If you throvf this in your wasted 
basket unopened, a capsule of water inside Will break, 
spilling onto a dehydrated gorilla. He will then jump out 
of the envelop',;' and hug you to death.' 

You have to think of Vv ays like that to get people to at least look at 
your questionnaire. 

Well, that's only one problem. You've got^ to get the 
questionnaire returned, but even then there are other difficulties. 



One of these problems is illustrated by the folk;wing conversation 
between a turtle and a bug in the Pogo comic strip. I hope you read 
Pogo. I think there's a great deal of wisdom there. 

c 

Turtle: To ease your mind on humans we should take a 
big fat survey. 

Bug: Ah' then refer the report to a committee? 



} 

Turtle: 



Right . . . th6n ^e committee could issue a 
prognostic preview any Gongefs could call for a 
vote. 



Bug; 



Forestallin' the revolution? 



Turtle: Sure ... we'd query all types .... bugs, 

mongeese, ante^opes, bandicoots ... all 

them .... and find out how many hidden 
hum'ans there are. 

Bug: We'd ask human beans too? . 

Turtle: To be scrupulous fair, yeh- 

Bug (This is the punch line): How could you be sure 
some of them wouldnyt lie about It? 

That is one of the problems with questionnaries. Are you sure 
people aren't lying? Now you've never lied on a questionnaire; I've 
never done it, but those other people do. They don't give you the 
right answer. First of all, sojne think jt is none of your business. 
Others want to make themselves look good, so they ten.d to answer 
tlie way they think they are- supposed to answer. These illustrate 
some problems you have to deal with if you are going to be doing 
research. . 

Accuracy of the data is important. Pogo, the possum, has~ 
another lesson about that as he talks with three rats dressed like 
bums. ' \ 
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Pogo: So you rats are gonna be pollsters for P. T. 
Bridgeport? 

First rat: Yep . . . altho P. T. don't always play it fair. 

Second rat: Yep ... last time we run a poll for him if he 
didn't like our results; he changed the whc'le 
thing. " • 

Third rat: Very embarrassin'. 

Pogo: 1 should guess so. ..that'd make the 
o prognosticatibn wrong! 

First rat: VVell, what was most embarrasswi' was it 
' made It right. o 

So the first type of question that research can help answer is: 
What is the situation? What are the facts? The second kind of 
question the researcher investigates is illustrated by these questions: 
Why do things happen the way they do? What factors tend to 
accompany certain outcomes of programs? What characteristics do 
^students have who are most successful? Here we are trying to relate 
one factor' to another in an effort to establish some kind of a 
relationship- . ^ ' 

Let me give an example. One of my students recently studied 
the value of youth organizations for vocational students. His claim 
was that the more a student participates in the vocational youth, 
organization in high school, the better leader that student will be and 
the more successful that student will be on tne job. So the question 
he was investigating was: What is the relationship between the extent 
to which a vocational student participates in a vocational youjth 
organizat'ipn and the student's capability in leadership, citizenship, 
and success ^ » the job? Gaess what he fouhd-the'morc a student 
j-participates in youth organizations the higher he or shie was rated in 
leadership and the more successful he or she was'on the job. That is 
what he 'wanted to confirm, but research doesn't stop there. This 




type of research is very difficult to interpret. Let me illustrate by 
relating some additional findings. The higher their grades were in 
high school, the higher they were rated in leadership and the more 
successful they were on . the job; the mo(e yi^ars of vocatiohal 
education they completed in high school the higher they were rated 
on the job and the higher they were rated on leadership ability; the 
higher their social economic sti?tus the more successful the-, were on 
the job and the better they were in leadership. You can see that there 
- are several factors, \p addition to participation in vocational youth 
organizations, that are related to success on the job. Now here is the 
clincher--he also found out that'the more they participated in 
vocational youth organizations the smarter they were, the higher 
their social economic status, and the more years in vocational 
education they completed. In effect, the very samefactors that tend 
to.be related job success are the same factors that tend to be related 
to participation in vocational youth organizations. Conclusion: 
Participation in vocational youth organizations may have little 
influence oh leadership abijity arid success on the job. Undoubtedly, 
the characteristics of a person may be the major influences of ' 
leadership ability and success on the job. So you see, we 'have to b'' 
very careful in interpreting research that investigates relationships. 
We must be careful not to interpret correlation as causation. 

Let me illustrate the point that just because things go together 
it dofesn't mean one causes the other. We know that there is a 
relatively high positive correlation between the average annual salary 
for ministers and the annual expenditure for alcoholic beverages in 
this country. The more money the preachers make, the more booze 
we drink. In the northern states, there is a high positive correiatiori 
betvveen the monthly number of deaths by drowning and the gross 
monthly sales of ice cre?m cones. The more ice cream eaten, the 
more people are drowned.' Now, tq describe the magnitude of these 
relationships is one thing, but to claim that deaths by drowning can 
be eliminated by /a law banning ice cream parlors makes about as 
much sense as to argue that you.and I can raise our minister's salary 
by going to the bar after this meeting. 
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Let's move to the third type of question that is frequently 
probed by the. researcher. The questioryto be asked is: What would, 
happen if? What -would happen if w^were to do things this way? 
What would happen if vye tried^ this? Here we are atterppting to 
control some outcome. If we do something a certain vyay, we can 
control what happens; if I teach students this way, they will learn 
more than if 1 taught th^m some other way. With this type of 
research we face a I bt-of problems, particularly when it comes to 
interpreting what causes the outcome we observe. Now the best 
advice I can give comes from a very expert person in research who is 
commonly addressed' as "Dear Abby." I want to illustrate what I am 
talking about with this letter that Abby received! 

Dear. Abby: I have just started to d?te, and I have a 
probiem whicFTls comjnoh to most girls my age. It seems 
that' every time that I go out with a boy, if ! let him kiss 
. me on the first date I never see him again. But then if I 
don't let him kiss me, I will never see him again either. 
So how is a girl supposed to know what to do? Just 
wondering, r . 

Dear Just--She am ^^sume that whether she kisses a.boy » 
or not on the tnsi date has*nothing to do with whether 
- she ever sees him again. And go to work on other 
' ' possible causes for being a one-date-dolly. 

Before the researcher announces to the world that .c^fertain outcomes 
are caused by certain factors, he had better make sure there wer.e not 
"other possible c^ses" for the results. 

Once we get a valid study - we know that the findings are true 
- we also have a problem about the general izability of the results. 
Can I apply this any place pise? There are a lot of things ydu have to 
do as a researcher that will help or hinder in making this transfer 
from your research setting to some other place. I would like to 
demonstrate that difficulty by calling your attention to a television 
commercial. . . 
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In 1970, an actor frequently plugged Excedrin on television 
with -this statement: "Two Excedrin were more effecti've for the 
relief of pain than twice as many aspirin." For most of us I suspect 
the kind of pain that/immediately comes to mind is a headache when 
we hear comments about aspt/in.and pain.^W migh t expect,— 

the Bayer Aspirin people^.didn't particularly like that corumercial. 
They claimed that At wasn't true information, that there was a 
credibility gap. Well, the manufacturers of Excedrin' defended the 
commercial claiming that the information was based upon an 
accurate and truthful summary' of a clinical ^tudy done by reputable 

_ and expert scientists. They added, however, that the commercial 
Referred td a different kind of pain--not pain suffered by people with . 
splitting headaches, but by women who had just given birth! We need 

v^to be careful about how we generalize findings of research to another 
situation, The-next time you see that commercial, Hsten for two or 
three words that have been inserted. Now, tucked somewhere in a 

. rather inconspicuous place in the/ commercial are the words "a 

.. different kindj)f-pain:" 

We have talked about three different . kinds of research 
problems. What are t!;;e factors that descnbe\a 'situation or group? 
What are the relationships? What are. the causes of outcomes?. Once 
you have the information, it is andther thing to interpret it. 
Frequently, we get conflicting findings, so interpretation is very^ 
important. Let me give you an example. Here is where the intelligept 
use of, data is involved. Just because you have- data doesn't mean 
your problem is solved. You have to be able to use it intelligently. 
The example has to do with studies on the cost-effectiveness of ; 
vocational-technical education. One group of studies led to the 
conclusion that "greater educational benefits in monetary terms could 
be gained by 'shifting resources away from vocational education in 

' far^h schools to other types of education. Other studies have led to 
this'conclusioiR: Additional public funds that have been spent on the 
vocational-technical curricula rather than on "the non-vocational 
senior high school curricula. How could you find two conclusions 

'.that were? more conflicting? Which finding do you trust? Which 
finding is^the more valid? Unless you know something about research 

" • '■' ' ' ■ * ■ 
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and know how to interpret research findings, you don't know which 
conqlusion to buy. 

o ■ • I ■ 

, _ - W have to be^very careful about the ways we interpret 
. informa'tion. Let me give; you anQther example. A rural sociologist 
found that youth ha^ changed their dccupationji aspirations and 
expectations in late adolescence with about'half of them becoming 
less realistic in their aspirations, that is, they changed their 
aspirations to higher goals/ The sociologists interpret this to mean. 
. that their aspirations, become less realistic. One implication of . the 
interpretation is that more attentipn should be given t9 intensive 
vocational guidance during the Jatter part of high school experience 
so students do not select occupational goals they have little chance 
of achieving. Others have given this interpretation to the research. 
They argue jhat no attempt shoiJId-be made to stifle aspirations but 
that progl-ams should be changed to allow ^tudents to achieve those 
aspirations. These are two ways of looking at that particular research. 
Here is where values get involved, in interpreting research. The ■ 
following episode fj-om the Wizard of Id comic strjp illustrates how 
facts can be interpreted. 

Wizard (speaking to the King): My studies show a 
direct correlation betwee'n increased taxes and crime 
rates. 

King: What conclusions hav^ou drawn? 

Wizard: They can steal it as fast as you can. 

So you have to be careful when interpreting research. 
Interpretation of what the findings mean, what the implications are, 
and what is being recommended must be included- in the report of 
the research. The communication of the results of research is very 
important. I am very pleased to see as I ihiimb through your 
workshop program that you are going to talk about reporting 
research. I will let Linus and Charlie Brown give you a hint of one 
difficulty encounteC^d in writing reports.of research. 
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Charlie Brown (apRtroaching Linus who is making a 
snowman): Well, Linus, did you have a good 
Christmas? 

Linus: What do yoL mean by "good'7 Do you mean 
did I get a lot of presents? Or do you mean did 
I give a lot of presents? Are you referring to the 
weather oV the Christmas dinner we had? Do 
you mean was my Christmas good in a spiritual 
sense? Do yoU' mean was my Christmas good in 
that I saw new meaning in old things? Or do 
you mean .... 

Charlie Brown: Sigh I 

Well, when you start writing reports, be careful with the words you 
.use and don't just throw around words like good and better. You 
must get very specific and precise. 

• In summary, what does all of this assortment of comic-strip 
wisdom and Dear Abby letters mean for research? First, I think it 
appropriate to point out that the main theme of the presentation is 
this: The research that we conduct and the outcomes of that research 
will be valid and reliable only to the extent those of us conducting 
the research make it so. If we are a sloppy researcher, the results are 
not going to be worth the paper they are written on. That kind of 
research is a waste of someone's money and a wast,e of our time. 

Remember, research, is a process. The scientific method teaches 
us to be aware of our certainties and to admit that we have doubts. If 
you are dogmatic and if you are very sure of everything, you are 
probably not going to make a very good researcher. We have to begin 
to question what we are doing and what we assume to be true. The 
process requires that we begin with significant problems. It means 
that we collect relevant data and that we intelligently use the data. ^ 

Let's go back to Jim. Remember after Jim clianged courses in 
the area vocational school he also changed his behavior. Why did he 
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change? What are some possible explanations you have proposed? 
Was it because Course B was so much better than Course A? Maybe 
Teacher B was |much better than Teacher A; maybe Jim's attitudes 
- changed; "maybe his parents finally got to him. What do you think 
. really changed Jim? I don't know what explanations you propose; 
but if you have formulated some possible explanations, you are 
participating in the research process. Now you need to collect some 
data to see if your hunch was right. 

Well, let me tell you what Jim's teacher said. Was the new 
program in which Jim was enrolled his senior year the factor 
: accounting for his change in behavior? The teacher relating the 
incident was not naive enough to answer "yes." In fact, the teacher 
was perceptive enough to answer "no." The reason for the teacher's 
response was that the teacher knew that Jim was married between 
the end of the junior year and the beginning of the senior year - a 
happening prompted, by the way, by^the fact that his becoming a 
father was imminent. This new responsibility, which undoubtedly 
Jim took very seriously, was the factor the teacher credits, as the 
prime motive for Jim's change in behavior. In fact, the teacher was 
very emphatic and indicated that he was well aware t!iat the same 
results could have been observed had Jim been enrolled in any course 
in the school curriculum. It wasn't the course that made the 
difference; it was'Jim who made the difference. 

The lesson is that we. look for those "other possible causes." We 
must not automatically assume that when we get the results we are 
looking for that the results are always produced by the factors we 
expected. After this workshop, you are goinglto be able to take care 
of these re^search design and interpretation problems. I am sure you 
will not interpret research as indicated by the following. 

Test 1. Remove the front two legs from a grasshopper 
and place it on a table top. Give the verbal command: 

Crawl! Result: Grasshopper crawled. | 

. . ■ • ■ I 
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Test 2. Remove the second set of front legs from-the 
same grasshopper and replace it on the table top. Give 
the verbal command: Crawl! Result: Grasshopper 
crawled. 

Test 3. Remove the back legs from the same ^ 
grassHopper, leaving him no legs and replace it on the 
table top. Give the verbal command: Crawll* Result: 
Grasshopper did not crawl. 

Conclusion: It has been determined beyond all doubt 
V by a series of tests using exacting scientific methods that 
a grasshopper with all its legs removed can no longer 
hear! 

THE NEED FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IN VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION* 



It is really great to be back in Kentucky in a professional role. 
The three years I spent here were very beneficial to me, and ! 
enjoyed them tremendously. I was back in the great Commonwealth 
of Kentucky in May of this year and had a chance to visit at that 
time with some of the people that I had worked with previously. I 
am always impressed with the beauty of this State and the 
friendliness, openness, an^i hospitality of the people. I must adm.it 
that, as a former- Kehtuckian, I really do miss the State. I miss its 
beauty, its people and am always happy to come back. 

I remember another time when I was in Louisville in a 
professional role. That was in May, 1970, vyhen Floyd and I were 



*Paper presented at the Workshop on the Preparation of 
Proposals by Dr. Alfred J. Mannebach, July 14, 1974! Louisville, 
Kentucky. . 
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new on the staff at Kentucky Research Coordinating Unit. We were 
in Louisville to conduct a five-day MDTA evaluation workshop. 
Some of . you probably stilT remember that workshop. In that one 
week, Floyd and I had the opportunity to really get to know the. 
practitioners in vocational- education in Kentucky. The success of 
that workshop was one of the things that gave us the confidence to 
try other ideas and to try to help practitioners in vocational 
education, do their job more effectively. The workshop served as a 
starting point for doing what, we are doing today. I am sure that it 
had a tremendous influence on my__activities and I . think that it did 
on Floyd's too. 

Tonight, I am here to discuss with you the need for research ' 
and development in vocational-technical education. I know that a 
systematic workshop format that is logical and psychologically sound 
has been planned by the workshop staff. In the three days that 
follow, I am sure that you will learn how to prepare proposals in a 
manner that wiH help you present your idea effectively. A proposal 
will help you get across the ideas of what it is that you want to do} 
However, when you start talking about proposals, that implies 
involvement in research and development. And many people don't 
fully understand the need for research and development-how it 
affects them/or how they can be involved. " 

Many people are afraid^of research and maybe even turned off 
by it to a certain extent. But I am here to help allay your fears. I 
hope that in this workshop we can present research at a level that 
you can understand. In research, we are trying to help you do better 
what it is you are trying to do. So, I hope, you will become familiar 
with the terminology used in research and development and 
understand what research and proposal writing are all about in the 
next three days. ' ^ - ' 

Realizing the situation, what I would like, to do at this point is 
to survey your thoughts and feelings regarding your present 
conception of what constitutes vocational education research. Please 



raise your hand if the answer is yes, hold your hand out if you* are 
undecided, and lower your hand if the answer is no. 

How many of you have ever been a research subject or 
participant? Have you ever participated' in a research project of any 
kind? See, we have had some involvement already. Research is not 
foreign to many of us. Many of you have been involved in research in 
. some way. 

How many of you have ever conducted a research and 
development project? Good, a number of you have. So really, we are 
not talking about something that is totally unfamiliar to Us. 

How many of you think that research and development has 
made a significant, positive impact on vocational education i.n the 
last ten years? Great, when we think about it aad when we look back 
ten years,, we see that something has led the way-the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 and the Vocational Education Amendments, 
of 1968. These acts have come about as a result of some of the 
research and development in vocational education. 

How many of you think that research and development in 
education has kept abreast of research and development in business 
and industry? Let's see the hands. Not too many agree. At this point 
we perceive that we in education are probably lagging behind. 

How many of you think that more money should be spent for 
research and development in vocational education. Good, we have a 
lot of people feeling that more money is needed. We can see the need 
at the regional level, and I am sure we see the need at the State level. 
Good proposals should help us spend the available money more 
effectively. 

How many of you think that vocational educators like 
yourselves should be involved in research and development? Good: 
At the regional level-- where the programs are, where the people are, 
and where the program improvements take place-is really one of the 
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major areas where research and development should take place. I 
think that it is very important .that we perceive research and 
development to be a part of our job and not leave it solely to the so 
called "experts." 

How many of you think that you have some ideas that you 
would like to develop and then share with others? Let's get the hands 
up. Excellent. In each of our regions we have got ideas that we would 
like to try out. The development of a proposal is the best way to test 
an idea and put it into action, v 

How many of youiwould like to have some high-risk money to 
, try out one of your ideas? Very good. I suspect that many of you are 
thinking, "If I had some money, maybe I could develop an idea that 
Would make a significant contribution to the. program of vocational 
education." 

How many^'of you would be willing to write a proposal to get 
some financial assistance so you couici try out an idea or solve a 
particular problem? Good, we heve got many of you tuned in right 
now. You're saying "yes," you are willing to do these things,, A few 
oV you still need some encouragement, but we will try to allay your 
fears as we go along. ' 

I think that the last three questions that we have asked are very 
important to -you. I hope that ypu are thinking in terms of I, a 
coordinator, a director, ^a teacher educator, or whoever you might be 
as having' an idea to develop or a problem to sc!ve, obtaining some 
financial assistance, and writing a proposal in a systematic way. As I 
have mentioned, when you leave this \A/orkshop on Wednesday, I 
hope that you will have the tools to put your ideas to work. I think 
that the tool that we will develop will be a positive tool, something 
that will be very important to you. 

At this 'point, I want to impress upon you the need for your 
involvement in research and development. It is important that people 
be involved at the regional level-where the programs are, where the 



people are, and where program improvement takes place. Twantyou 
to realize the possibility' of program improvement because of your 
involvement in research and development I also want you to 
consider the impact that research and development activities can 
have for students and the vocational education prograiri at the local, 
regional and State level. The impact can be significant and you can 
play an important role in doing something different, in developing 
new ideas, and in solving some of the problems that exist in your 
situation. . 

At this time, I want to discuss with you three particular areas. 
First, I would like to present an overview of the need for. research- 
and development in vocational-technical education. Second, I would 
like to indicate some areas that are fertile for research and 
•development .-in vocational education. Third, I would like to show 
sorrie advantages of your being involved*^' in a research and 
development program. • 

First, let's look at the overall need for research and 
development in vocational education. We live in a fast changing, 
dynamic world. . During the past few years, we have witnessed 
' tremendous growth and change in the physical sciences. Increased 
specialization, improved communication, m'ass transportation and 
tremendous changes in science and technology have taken place. 

While there has also been a rapid change in the social sciences; 
namely, health, education, and welfare, the changes in the social 
sciences have not taken place as fast as in the physical sciences. The 
result is wljat some sociologists call a cultural lag. What they are 
saying is that the technology in the physical sciences has run away 
frotn the ability of the social institutions to adapt to the changes and 
technology. Cultural lag creates a situation that brings about a 
situation of unrest and turmoil. Many peopl^^have adjustment 
problems because they cannot adjust or ^dapt We find that many 
people were born too late toiUve the life for which they were 
conditioned and too early to live the life that they envision. In other 
words, people are in stress situations because technology is running 
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wild and people and social institutions are very slow in adjusting to 
these changes or charting their direction. 

Looking at it in another way, we can ^ay that our'^beliefs and 
attitudes are derived from a past, a past that is no longer relevant to 
the present. When we start talking about the future, we can see. the. 
problems that face us. These conditions have tremendous 
implications for vocational educators who are working with people 
and who are attempting to accomplish at the secondary level the 
primary objectives of self realization, economic efficiency, human 
relationships and civic responsibility. 

l^et's look at a youngster who weighs 95 pounds and wants to 
be a pro football player. Let's temper that yvith the reality of what it 
takes to become economically efficient. The student may have all the 
interest in the world of being a pro football/ player, biit when he 
looks at the abilities and the reality of the Situation, does he really 
have the ability to su .;:eed? So we have to help the student to 
temper that self-realizat n with something in-which he can become 
economically efficient. In all cases, human relationships play a very 
important part, and we have to pay attention to that particular 
aspect along with the civic responsibiiity. 

The point is this, "How can we i» pur programs focus on the 
. needs "of students and how can we help people attain these primary. 

educational objectives? Not only should teachers be concerned about 
.these objectives, students should come to recognize the importance 

of these objectives too. 

• ^ Let's see how this particular situation, to a certain extent, 
affects a particular child today. We live in a democratic society and 
one of the things that we try to do with a young child is to make him 
indepencieht. We do.a pretty good job oi this up until the time that 
he is a first or second grader. As a case in point, a person came up to 
me the other day and he said, "You know my little second. grader 

• came home from school all disturbed the other day. One of the 
reasons why she was' disturbed ^was because last year when she 
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wanted to go to the potty, all' she had to do was get up and go 
regardless of the activity. But this year as a second grader, she had to 
raise her hand and ask if sKe could go to the potty." I think that is 
one of the things that's significant in terms of our school systems^' As 
student^ move from the elementary to the junior high to the senior 
high school level,- we find that the curriculum narrows the students 
down more and more. Teachers become more and more prescriptive =^ 
,in terms of what they try to teach the students. They squeeze kids 
into a mold. At thx: same time, the amount of knowledge in- the 
world is increasing to the point to where teachers can't keep abreast 
of all the knowledge that exists. 

What teachers try to do'ls keep abreast technically and in doing 
so what really happer^s is that they become subject matter oriented 
T-ather than student oriented. They become disseminators of 
information rather than directors of the learning activity. They make 
students dependent rather than independent. When students drop 
out of school or graduate, they are expected to be independent. But 
for about ten or twelve years of schooling, we make them very 
dependent upon the system gnd upon us as educators. Then we 
release\them into the cold hard world, again asking them to be 
independent. In dofng sawe usurp their responsibility, stymie their 
motivations, and do things for them that they could be doing for - 
themselves. In addition, as we teach, we often fa;! to develop with 
the students the reasons why we are studying a certain topic or 
certain subject matter. " 

A perfect example would be in an American Government class. 
How many times do you think that students have the opportunity to 
vote in American Government? Probably none. Yet, isn't that what 
democracy is all about? Very' few times do the students have a 
chance to vote, yet we graduate them into the cold-hard world and 
wonder why they don't vote. i 

One of the things that I think is very important as a result of 
this situation is the saying that I picked up from the Learning 
Magazine. This particular saying is, "If people don't learn to learn as 
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children, there is little likelihood they will learn at all." How do we 
help students learn how to learn? Because ultimately, it is not what 
we can pour into students. It is how well we can get students to do 
for themselves .what it is that they need to do in order to survive in 
this world. It is how well we prepare them to cope with things that 
are very Important to them. 

Whaj: we need to do is shiftlsome of control to the learner, help 
him understand what it is that he needs to know about himself, 
about the world of work, and about the peer, parental, and social 
pressures that come to bear upon his educational and occupational 
decisions. When we shift control, we help the student internalize his. 
o\A/n purposes and values. We' help him make his education rather 
than just take it 

What I am saying here is that we must go back and reflect upon 
the four purposes. of education and the "Seven Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education," We .mufst help students to recognize and 
internalize those purposes. AA/e. want those purposes to become an 
integral part of student's reasons for being in school. Looking at it in 
another way, Toffler has suggested that perhaps ninety percent of 
what today's infant needs to study during the course of his education, 
has not even been discovered^ invented, or designed yet. Yet, we 
recognize that most teachers are still subject matter arid textbook 
oriented. At the same time, we recognize that teachers are not 
connpleting the textbook. They a/e being very selective of what they 
teach. They try to prescribe rather than direct the learning activity 
and help the students to recognize what it is that they need to know 
and be able to do in order to survive in this fast-changing world. 

What I am saying is that as a result of the tremendous changes 
that have taken place in technology, the pressure that has resulted 
from the information overload and cultural lag^has increased. 
Research and development are needed to help institutibns and 
society adjust and adapt to the rapid technological changes. While we 
are talking about the need for research and development, I would 
like to show an example of what a large scale research and 
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development effort can do. In the 1960's President John F. Kennedy 
stated a national goal. This goal vyas that we as a nation were to send 
a man to the moon and return him safely by 1970.^his was ayer^ 
simple kind of a statement. But just think of all the research arid 
development activities created by this national goal, this national 
goal has had a tremendous impact on our society. Many 
developments have resulted from just trying to get a man td.the 
moon/a v^ry simple statement of an objective. 
' • ' ■ - 

On a^, r.maller' scale, I believe that if we as leaders in 
vocational-tech nicaP education will dare to specify some of our goals 
In-terms of what it is that we want'^to accomplish/ if we .will writer 
them down and share them with others, if we will make them 
priority and put our efforts into accomplishing them, then we can be 
as successful as was the United States Space Mission:: 

So, in summary, what'^l am saying is that there is a great deal of 
r«esearch .and. development needed to^meet current and future needs 
and to get the programs and people in tune with the contemporary 
problems that we face. I would hope that most of the research and 
development that we are talk[ing about^would have to do with such ; 
areas as staff development, curriculum improvement, updating, etc. 
Enodgh for the . need for vocational- education research and^ 
development on-the broad soale, . z'^' 

Now let's turn to tHeJsecond poin>><rsome ideas or areas thaj 
'are fertile for research ana development in vocational education. 

. Research is needed to provipe ^svvers or partial answers as to' hbw to 
cope vvith changes that arMaking place in, society. Development is" 
needed to help put the inswers into operation. We need both. We 

'need research apcKd^velopment. As you ponder ideas or identify 
problems ^atyou would (like to research or develop, you should be 
thinking irJ^broad terms, f * ^, 

Research and -^development proposals may lie written in many^j 
jreas. As I have mentioned, research and development is needed in ■ 
t personnel development, needs identification; the< needs of business. 



artd industry for trained workers, curriculum developmentjn special 
education for the disadvantaged and handiciapped, in exemplary 
programs, in career education, and in other areas. / 

Another way of looking at areas fertile for research and 
development is from the standpoint of impact areas of vocational, 
education. As we look at this particular transparency, we can see that 
on the one hand, we have the vocational studecyt and on the, other 
hand, we have the vccational opportunity. In order to try to get 
these two together we have an underlying vocational education 
program. As a result, we< have what we can call the vocational . 
product. ^ . 

If we start with ethe vocational student, we recognize that there 
are many things about the students that we do not know. A lot of 
.data that we do not have, cduld and probably should be researched. 
We should probably ^ study, such things as aptitudes,* attitudes,^ 
Tht-erests, motivations, aspirations, ^ socio-economic origin, 
intelligence, and social and occupational adjustment. 

One problem that we face as vocational educators is that we 
tend to teach the skUl and hope that social and ^occupational 
adjustment will happen Automatically. Sometimes we operate under 
that ^premise, i would'submit to you that this is probably totally"^ 
false, because when we reviewed some of our MbTA programs and 
some of the other kinds<6f programs that vye had in operation, oyr 
people didn't have too nrwiy technical problems- Technically, they 
were well qualified. Where they really^id need help was in making 
the social and cultural adjustment. Research and development is 
needed in that particular area when it comes to a placement and 
advancement on the job and ottier job adjustment abilities, the 
vocational student Jhen, is a prime target for research and 
development activities.' » . * 

When we look at the need for/esearch in the area of vocational 
opportunities, I know that there is a lot of activif/ taking place on a 
statewide basis that will provide you some Information. Yet, one of^ 



. The vocational program needs continuous^ respamh =nH 
adaptabilitv iob secnritu i«h *• ^ • employment. 
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ELEMENTS OF " 
CAREER EDUCATION 



EXPECTED OUTCOMES OF 
CAREER EDUCATION 



Sfilf AwarRHRSs • ^ r:^ Self- Identity 

Career Awareness _ . ^"^^^."^ r:> Career Identity 

Appreciations, Attitudes> ^1"^^^'°=^ Self-Social Fulfillment 

Economic Awareness::::^^ _ ^1^^ Economic Understanding 

Decision-Making==z=:>- J °° /Career Decision 

Skill Awareness > . z> Employment Skills 

Ennployatiility Skil!sn=> ^ mmun'^ Career Placement 

Educational Awareness=^ ^ ""'^^ Educational Identity 

As we analyze the model, do the students really have the self 
awareness of who .they are and what they want to become that we as 
vocational educators would like to have them to have? Even though 
we assume that the students possess the elements, we are probably 
making false assumptions. For, I believe that many of our students 
are way out'to the left, they are not. even at the. self awareness, the 
career awareness, or the economic awareness stages. We are not even 
to educational avyareness to the point that the student sees education 
as a vehicle for getting him where he wants to go. So it's a long way 
over to self identity, to career identity, to career placement and 
educational identity. These are some of the challenges that face us as 
vocational educators who are continually trying to help people adapt 
and adjust to the .world of work. Research and development are 
needed in our efforts. . * 

So you can see that there are many areas in which proposals can 
be written. Part of the program of this workshop will be helping you 
identify arid develop problems and ideas for study. 

I would now like to show you what I think are some of the 
advantages of your being involved in research and development, and 
more specifically, in research and development proposal writing. By 
learning to write a proposal you really are developing a generic skill; 
a very powerful tool that can be used in many areas of your life. This 
tool or generic skill can be used to identify problems explicitly, to 
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present ideas so that somebody will pay attention and read them, to 
secure finances to help you find solutions to your problems, or to 
develop more fully your ideas. This tool will also help yqu 
communicate to others plans for what you want to,accomplish, plans 
.at the local and regional levels, where again, programs are, people are^ 
and improvements take place. Skill at proposal writing is a tool to 
help you clarify and specify your personal goals and plans. What I am 
- ^ saying to you is that, by learnihg to write a proposal, each one of 
you is developing a generic skill, one that can be used in many 
situations. Proposal writing skills can be used in your ^personal 
situation, your job situation, and in program improvement situations. 

A proposal is a plan, a plan tha-Uielps-^oTriRm^^^^^ the 



problem or idea, a plan that helps you conceptualize the need, the 
rationale, the objectives of the proposal. It helps you think through 

..the procedures necessary to accomplish the objectives and to 
visualize the expected outcomes. Having this generic tool, having 
these skills, can be of tremendous value to ydu. Writing a proposal Js 
putting to use one of the most powerful tools that we have. This 
particular powerful tool is the whole power of inquiry. Have we ever 
thought of the power that the word "inquiry*' really connotates? We 

^ can inquire from many sources; we can inquire from books, we can 
inquire from television, we can inquire from other people, we can 
inquire from researchers or the people who know. But how many of 
us really recognize that we have this generic skill? And how many of 
us send out into the world of work many of our graduates from our 
programs who don't even recognize that having the skill of inquiry .is 
probably as important a skill as the vocational skills that they 
develop in the shops and laboratories? 

When we discuss research, we're talking about systematic 
inquiry. Learning to write a proposal helps us to inquire in 'a 
systematic manner. Proposal- development helps us to formalize our 
questions, specify bur ideas, and define our problems." 

Beirtg involved in research and development is: 
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ERIC 



— to dare to try something new 

— to enrich the humdrum of our daily activities by focusing 



in an important problem 
— to put ideas on paper 



— to give priority to important issues 

— to communicate those ideas to others, and to initiate 
action. 

So you must come to this workshop with a positive attitude, 
open mind, an d willingness to share y our iripa<; with yoyr colleaguesr- 
if you don't have this openness, then the return will be much less 
than is possible. ^ 

Vocational educators in Kentucky are innovative. You have top 
quality State and University leadership. Personnel at the State level 
are willing and ready to assist you with your problems. Be open with 
them and communicate your ideas and problems to them. They may 
be able to help you. Formalizing your concerns in writing through a 
» proposal will certainly help get dollars behind the solution of 
problems. 

The workshop staff is here to help you. At the end of this 
workshop, you should have developed proposal writing skills. I wish 
you luck in this endeavor, and I'm sure that by working together, 
sharing ideas, focusing on important issues and problems, and by 
taking action, . research aryl^ development will work for you and 
consequently improve and enrich the program of vocational-technical . 
education in Kentucky. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT IM VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION - WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT OUGHT TO BE* 

I • ^ ' 

William Hazlitt once pomted out that ."Man is the only 
anima! that laughs and weeps for he is the only animal that is 
confronted with the difference between what things are and what ^ 
they ought to be." As a long time member of the underworld pf • 
vocational education, I can appreciate and marvel at the tremendous 
advances that we've made in the past ten years. 

In the early 60' s, as a new era for vocational education was 

being forged, nriticisms n amp frnm nr .a ny directions, quostions 

regarding both present and future prospects were highly threatening 
to most of us. Meetings with our counterparts in the U.S. Office of 
Education were characterized by doomsday predictions about being 
taken over by the Sociologists, Psychologists, Economists. We were . 
led to believe that the political atmosphere was pretty noxious. 

Much has happened as a result of the legislation that emerged in 
the form of the Vocational Act of 1963 and happenings have 
characterized the ensuing years through the '68 Amendments, the 
career education thrust, and the various sequels to these. 

There has been tremendous growth in the field. From a 
scattered few well qualified researchers and administrators, we, 
through the early national research seminars of the sixties to the 
many, many research and development workshops like this one, have 
probably reached a point where our needs are now merely to respond 
to growth demands rather than to a genuine shortage. 

In the early '60's, for the most part, vocational educators were - 
unable to provide the information sought by legislators. We chased 



*Edited transcription of address by Dr. Elizabeth Ray« July 21, 
1974: Lexington, Kentucky. 
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our tails attempting to establish evidence that our programs were 
even reaching the right people. To have estabfished that they were 
cost-effective was beyond the cap/acity of any but the elite. Todays a 
respectable proportion of our programs are monitored by some 
recognized accounting system and \ might say that Kentucky is 
certainly recognized among these. States and school districts appear 
to he able to provide needed data without much hassle. 

/ in 1974, when someonej from that almost extinct species, tlie 
U^S. Office of Education, a sk!s.farLdata.jifl^anJeed4he^^ — r 
they care to know about a great many aspects of vocational 
education. W*; are not greatly threatened when we tell them that we 
don't have evidence of the sort they seek, and that's because we have 
so much data of all kinds from which to select. 

At this point, too, states, schools and teachers are able to get 
money to carry out programs which are not from the conventional 
mold. In many schools, to be a vocational teacher is to have certain 
privileges and status not afforded other teachers, and I think some of 
us have lived in a time when that wasn't exactly the case. Some rnay 
presently be living in a time when it is not the case, but at least in the 
current atmosphere there are many — both teachers and students — 
who are finding life better in vocational education. • . 

In 1974, we have a very respectable number of people vyith 
excellent credentials to be researchers hnd to raise fundamental 
questions about the nature of work, of occupations, about the role 
of vyork in the private lives of people, and about the relation of these 
to the real world. Unfortunately, most of these people are not doing 
that. They are passing themselves off — and if any of you recognize 
yourselves, don't throw anything right now — as directors of 
vocational education, directors of research coordinating units, as 
proposal writers and fund seekers for school districts, as accountants 
for elaborate state systems of vocational education, as program 
evaluators, teacher educators, college administrators, directors of 
research training on campuses. 
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. would be money for ZTtlVr^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ere 

vocational education but somehow t h^. / """"'^ ''^'^o 
and so, unfortunately, we aTe fnt '° basic research 

. . resources in our freld Som S""?'"^ ^^^V ^^'"able 
•; ""der-employment of highly auanln "^.^^ '""'^^ ^^'^ 

. . .from having diverted moCa^v f nrnT°""''' '"^ ^"^^ 
for new knowledge. ^ "--gently needed search 

really'ea^St^^^^^ education which is 

aside money for addressina thrh.r^ * "° ""^'^^ to set 

vocational education Te J^oLvlr'H°r ^"^''^^ in^ 

each of the states, regard^ ^Vwhe^^^ small chunks in ^ 
interests or competent personnel trnH?''-^' ''''' ^"^^^'^h 
districts within states and Tp^pn ,? P''«=" school 

people ^ch as you here atZdinr ' '° P^°^"«^^ 
fundable proposJs. ' ''°'''^'^°P °" how to write 

cons^u^rrtr^^^^ thpt no money of 

therefore it is apparent ^at thp h l ."''"" "nemcumbered, 
education will have to co^ie from r r?'""^*^' ^"'^aAal .. 
people like you, gathered to e ^r here T^^^^^^^^ ^° 
m this business, WE are it and wh.t i "° "'°''e THEYS 

yea.rs ago, have^hougTt 1" ,^^^^^^^^^ . 
would be funded to spend thP rpTt 71 ^^'"^ researchers who 
helping us to understand and to stSh°t ''^"^ ^°wers . 

There's no way it's going trhajpen ' '" ^^"'^^^'^n- 

on thfotr?andrbrato";r^^^^^^ ^-ned out ■ ' 

of u : - teachers, odministJators p^' ^ ^e, all , 

put our heads together tol^u^'o^a 17^^^^^^^^ : ^-"^ ^° 
done even though we don't have much money "'"'^ ^° 
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Actually, I am quite !nt^erested in the system which gives local 
districts and teachers the op|3ortunity. to devise their own programs 
and curricula and to get their own funding. However, these schemes 
are not going to provide systematic evidence unless we get organized. 
For the most pan, the record keeping and reporting required will not 
provide information needed for replication of- findings. 

• Those more sophisticated researchers who are guiding your 
efforts — and I am talking about the people who are running your 
workshop here this week — have got to develop some uniquely useful 
nneasures and valjdate them in your school districts and within the 
state or acrpss/ several related states. Then there must be some 
common baSis for comparing one innovative program with another. 
And th^en when we get beyond head counts, earning power and 
employment records as evidence of success, we will be closer to the 
level of maturity that we desperately need to reach in vocational 
education. My notion is that each proposal would contain a common 
battery of tests in addition to any used specifically io individual 
projects. It is my belief that to the degree that teachers in schools 
and schools in districts can collaborate, we have a chance of doing 
something that will add up to new knowledge in vocational 
education. 

For it seems to me that, in many ways, our record in the midst 
of a very successful decade is embarrassingly meager. For example, ir> 
J vocational education which .cries out for highly individualized 
structures, the curriculum shows locked-step instruction 
predominating. 

While- new laws are requiring that schools bring slow learners, 
retarded, and handicapped back into the mainstream of education 
programs, we in vocational education are in many cases still asking if 
there is a place for them in our programs. 

With most of the social barriers to integration of men and 
women, and of ethnic groups removed, equal opportunities are 
hardest to find in some vocational education programs. Women's 
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Equity Action League is having a heyday as they get ready to take on 
the discriminatory practices of sex stereotyped enrollments in 
vocational education and I shudder af the day when they take on the 
State-Departments of Vocational Education. 

Though task analysis and competency testing are special tools 
of vocational educators, few of our programs emerge as models for 
other fields and this seems to me to be, again, an unfortunate failing 
on our part. The /apidl^y expanding literature on CBTE ds 
significantly lacking in contributions from our fiefc. 

Though essentially all men and all worr^^n work for the largest * 
proportion of their lifetime, the issue of what role formal education 
and the, tax payer should play in relation to that reality continues 
unresolved. I happen to believe that vocational educators ought to be 
providing the i-nswers and not waiting for Congress to identify 
priority concern for them. 

Even if it's ''what kids need," I abhor the heavy handed 
authoritarian tone of many vocational educators. There is much, 
evidence that learning takes place in situations where the teacher is 
less direct and is a model of the warm, well adjusted equalitarian 
human. Yet, many vocational students are treated heavy handedly in 
schools because our teachers are not helped to appreciate the 
difference betvveen firmness and authoritarianism. 

I think it is an embarrassment and a disgrace that vocational 
education prepares some people for jobs which do not pay a living 
wage, which have no status in the community, which afford people 
very little sense of worth and dignity. It seems to me that each 
person deserves the opportunity to try his hand at a job that has 
meaning and pays at least the minimum wage when he starts. The 
manpower model for vocational education must be discarded in favor 
of HUMAN POWER. 

Now, shall we say that it seems the opportunity for you in 
Kentucky to do something fundamental about conditions in 

N ' 
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vocational^' education is^great. When you work through, a system 
where you have help in developing the kinds of programs and 
proposals^ that you want, and you are working together so that you 
have some kind of opportunity to collaborate with each other. 
■I ' . 

1^: hor'^ you'll see your efforts at writing projects for your 
schools anu.Tor your own programs as something that can pay off for 
kids/ for vocational education and for yourself professionally. For we 
could all feel better about the field if wecouid help people to make 
more of their lives than what'they have up'to this point. And as one 
v^(icational educator^to fellow vocational educiators: we don't really 
need to find different values or better values but we do need to be 
^more faithful to those to which we have committed ourselves. 



DEVELOPING IDEAS, 
EXPLAINING AND STATING THE PROBLEM 

B. Glw Davis 



Before you can adequately state a problem, you need to . 
develop some kind of rationale or background. Webster defines 
rationale as "an explanation or controlling principles of opinion, 
belief, practice or phenomena." 

It has been said that ideas are the root of creation. Ideas are the 
factors that lift civilization. They create revolutions. In developing 
the idea for a research proposal one may wish to think in these 
terms* 

In developing the idea for a proposal, one should first survey 
the existing situation. In doing this preliminary groundwork it may 
be advantageous to discuss the existing situation with some of the * 



more knowledgeable people cbricerned. If the idea being developed is 
to encompass a larger segment of the community than the 
educational institutions, it may be necessary to sound out groups 
\fnore familiar with the entire community, such as civic clubs and 
. cliambers of commerce. One should be especially sensitive to the 
"pqvyer structure" in a community when de»/eloping an idea for 
reseaii^h^ and stating the background. 

Aft^ surveying the existing situation, the researcher will be able 
to assess certain needs. These needs may be felt or unfelt in the 
community Nh is Imperative here that the researcher^be familiar with 
the definition^ of a need and be able to justify such. A need could 
well be definecKas the gap which exists between. what is and what 
should be. \ 

it is necessary before you start developing an idea to set up 
some type of procedare to follow. After surveying the existiris^, 
situation, one might welK^evelop a list of phenomena to be used irr 
the rationale or background.statement leading up to theproblen* 

Some of these could be: 

1. Major changes in the educational system to occur within 
the next few years. 

2. Major Changes to occur in tme community within the nex;t 
few years. 

3. What is presently happening to graduates, are they staying 
in the community or leaving? 



\ 



4. Major "road blocks" to be encountered: . 

This list should cover all the phenomena which the researcher 
has observed during the survey of the existing situation. . 
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After- developing this list, the researcher will undoubtedly see a 
number of problem areas. The researcher has now reached a point of 
"decision, that being to decide on a specific area, in which to conduct 
research. Realizing that one of the major drawbacks to many 
research projects is condensing the problem statement to a specffic 
area this acrivity becomes of the utmost importance. 

It may be well at this point to refresh our memorieis on the 
three principle types of research: 

1. Historical research — the investigation of events, 
„ . developments and experiences of the past. — in other 

words, vvhat was. 

2. . Qescriptive research — the* investigation of events, 

developments, and experiences that are taking place now — 
in other words, what is. 

3. txperimenjal research — the investigation of events, 
developments, and experiences as they relate to what will 
happen in the future — in other words, what wil] be. 

Most behavioral research is a combination of the last two types, 
but relying heavily on previous historical research. 

It is extremely important in writing a research proposal to know 
what the-problem is. Kerlinger says if one wants to solve a problem, 
tine must generally know what the problem is.^ It can be said that a 
large part of the solution to a problem lies in knowing what one is 
trying to do. 

What is a problem? A research problem is often defined as an 
interrogative sentence or statement that asks: What, relation exists 



'Kerlinger, Fred N., Foundations of Behavioral Research, 
Second Edition, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, ind., N.Y., 1964. p. 17 




I^betwoen two or more variables? Kerlinger liststhreecriteria of good 
^problems: ^>,^^ 

^ ' ■ X. ■ ,. • \ ■. . ^ • 

■ \ 1. The problem should express a relation between two or 
more variables. ^ ^ 

2. The problem should be stated cleariy and tinambiguously 

s • . in question form. . ^ ^''y 

3. The problem should imply possibHities of empirical 
testing. 

One might well test a problem, statement using tFiese criteria 
before, submitting a research proposal. Below are two examples of 
problem statements. 

A. J/tfilJ the introduction of, career education into the junior 
high school increase the percentage of students enrolling in 
vocational courses in high school? 

B. Will the utilization of the career education concept in the 
instructional program in junipr high schools more 
adequately prepare studeiits to make* realistic course 
choices in preparation for their life Work? ^ 

■ \ ■. - 

The first example of a problem statement meets the first criteria 
in that it expresses 3 /elation, between two variables, the introduction 
of. career education into the junior high school and percentage of 
students enrolling in vocational courses in high schqol. This problem 
is cleariy and unambiguously stated and it can be empirically tested 
by observing the percentage change of vocational course enrollment 
in. high school after career education was introduced at the junior < 
high level. While this problem statement meets all three of the 
criteria of a good problem, it may be considered too elementary for a 
research proposal. 
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The second example listed above is more eomplex and many 
researchers would consider it more sophisticated. While it clearly 
expresses a relationship between two or more variables one could 
question the clarity and ambiguousness. What are more realistic . 
course chojces, who makes this determination and how easily could • 
irbe empirically tested? 

*» . ,• ' ' 

These are realistic problems which 'the developer of a research 
proposal should consider and critically evaluate^before submitting a 
problem statement. . • 

■ \ * • ■ '* y" • 

RELATED RESEARCH RESOURCES- 
AND TECHNIQUES 

E. Norman Sims 

Generally, when anyone begins a research project, he is a little 
bit frightened. The vocabulary is confusing, the statistics make one • 
wary, and the required procedures are such a nuisancje that it may be _ 
more trouble to start a project than to finish it Once a researcher 
gets into a project, however, be finds that it is really not much' of a 
problem' if; he has started with a researchable problem, shown wh3t 
educational significance will accrue from the results, and developed a 
sound research design. 

For most of us these tips are pretty mf?aningiesf?. How do we^ 
know the problem researchable? How/ can we develop the correct 
research design? Th6 answers to these questions are avaiJabiB through 
related research. ^ 

Too often research and demonstration projects have been 
undertaken without fully capitalizing upon the successes and failures 
of earlier projects. This mistake should be avoided if at all possible as/ 
a researcher's limited respurces do not allow the luxury pf 
Vediscovering the wheel with each and every project. 



The sources for your predevelopmental research can be 
overwhelnriing. You probably have used some of them before without 
thinking of them as repositories of knowledge which the researcher 
can draw upon in the preparation of a project. Generally, these 
sources are: other personnel, libraries, indices, and ERIC. 



The good researcher should never be afraid to consu lt others for 
information* Your colleagues may know a great deal more than you 
• give them credit for, and. even if they don't, they may know 
someone who does. 

-Consult the Bureau of Vjocational Education personnel. J^he 
Bureau has staff specialists in many areas of vocational-technical, 
education. Do you have a problem with an experimental design? Call 
the Research Coordinator in the Bureau. Do you have an innovative 
curriculum change but don't know what to do with it? Contact. the 
Coordinator of Exemplary Programs. 

Don't overlook those outside of education as well. Someone in 
the fire department may be most helpful in developing a project 
related to fire safety. Businessmen may offer fresh and constructive 
/ information for an exempfary co-op program.- 

' - Every indeviduaJ is a walking storehouse of information, and the 
good researcher makes use of it. 

Lit^arJes 

^Almost everyone has used the resources available in a library. 
. The public library \i possibly the best known, and most often used, 
-information clearinghou^. The television, the movies, and popular 
. my^, have depicted the librarian as being crotchety, ill rnannered, 
and short tempered: nothing could b^ further from the truth. The 
' average librarian wants you to use th^ materials which the library 
contains. He is well versed in research procedures; knows what he has 




ler Personnel 
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available, and most importantly, knows where everything is. Once a 
librarian has been told who you are, what the problem is which you 
are researching, , and what types of information you are seeking, he 
can work closely with you to meet ybur needs. Moreover, many^ 
libraries work within an information consortium. !f your library does 
not have a book you want, but another library in the consortiVm 
does, it can be ordered, and generally you can have it within two/or 
three days. Your librarian is your contact for this service. / 

I In Kentucky, libraries are readily available. The Resource Room 
in the Bureau of Vocational Education contains many sources wfiich 
' you. might wish to consult when searching for research material. Each 
document is coded according to topic area and indexed in a ceWal 
file. At the time of this writing these documents are also being 
cross-indexed alphabetically by author's name and document title. 

Many researchers have a tendency to overlook or discount the 
school library or their local public library. They usually feel that the 
holdings are not specialized enough for their needs. Often, /though, 
the local library is an excel renr-p!ace to start your research. 
Moreover, these libraries may be connected to the information 
consortium, discussed above, which makes- specialized information 
available. ^ / 

Universities in Kentucky tend to haye good to excellent library 
facilities and are generally easy to use. Most of these libraries have 
restrictions on who may check out materials,' however, so if you 
don't want tolstudy a document in the library only, you might need ^ 
to find someone to check it out for you. 

College libraries generally offer very general to j^ery specific 
material, and these a.re indexed in a card catalogu'e. University 
libraries have a tendency to make tijeir -card indexing systems 
complicated, but you can usually figure it out Wer about five 
minutes by yourself or two minutes with the librarian. Services 
offered by the university library are varied but usually include a 
booklet, free to those who ask, which explains the. |ayout/of the 

\ /■■■'■:. 
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library and its services. At least one university library'(University of 
Kentucky) has an extremely helpful and specialized set of these 
brochures.* 

When utilizing a university library, remember that this mayjiot 
be the only library on campus . This is the "main" library, and there 
may be numerous departmental and college jlibraries and reading 
rooms. Usually any holding which exists on carripus is indexed in the 
main library, but this is not always the case; so it is safer to ask. 

Library and research materials are also available from Frankfort 
through two holding centers. One, the State Department of 
Education Library, is located on the seventeenth floor of the Capital 
Plaza Tower. The other, the State Library, is located in the Library 
and Archives building. These sources should be contacted directly for 
information dealing with their holdings and procedures. 

The ^ndex 

• There are numerous indices available to the researcher. One, the 
library card catalogue which we have already discussed, is indexed, by 
topic, author, and title. Other indices do exist and serve the same 
purpose as the card catalogue: they are guides for facilitating 
reference. 

.Educational indexes most often used are RIE (Research in 
Education) and C/y£ (Current Index to Journals in Education). RIE 
and Cyj/£' are available from most university librarfes and the 
Department of Education Library. ; 

dissertation Abstracts ^x\6 Dissertation Abstracts Internatiohal 
are available in most large public libraries and all university libraries, 

. *The University of Kentucky has numerous college and 
departmental libraries, A brochure is available-to-the-user-telUng — 
where these are located and what they contain. 



The Dissertation Abstracts offer the same abstracting service as /?/£ 
and ClJE, but only include submitted and approved dissertations. 
The Dissertation Abstracts are shelved by date and number. 

The field of vocational education is also served by its own 
abstracting system: All\4 and ARIVI. Up until just a short time ago 
these were separate publications with All\/I taking its name from 
Abstracts of Instructional Material, and ARIVI being Abstracts of 
Research Material. They have now been merged asA/M/AR/\1 and are 
divided into three sections: 

1. Instructional Material 

2. Research Material 
3: Projects in Progress 

The Instructional Material section includes a listing of all 
curriculum and instructional materials and has three subdivisions:. 
Abstracts^ Author Index, and Subject Index. 

The Research Materials section includes all research and related 
materials. This section includes abstracts, and author index, and a 
subject index. 

The Projects in Progress section has two major subdivisions'^^ 
entitled, "Research Projects in Progress" and "Curriculum 
Development in Progress." The Research Projects in Progress 
subdivision has three main parts which include a title index by state, 
abstracts of research projects in progress, and a list of all state 
research coordiiiating units. The Curriculum Development in Progress 
subdivision also has three parts, including a title index by state, 
abstracts, and a listing of all curriculum management centers in the 
natio n. '. . ^ 

An annual cumulative subject and author index to AIM /A R/\1\s . 
issued each year. 




While the parts, division, and subdivisions of AIM /ARM taken 
at a glance may seem confusing, the document is very easy to use. 
The AIM/ARM abstract presents information about the document's 
authors, titles, . availability, and content which should help you 
decide whether you want to-r^d the full text of the document. 

The Subject and Author Indexes help you locate, by subject 
descriptor? and by author/institution names, abstracts of documents 
relevant to your information needs. 

The Projects in Progress Section, divided into Curriculum and 
Research subsections, announces through title. by state indexes and 
abstracts, in-progress research and curriciilum development projects 
funded by the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 (Public 
Law 90-576)., Parts C, D, and I. The Curriculum subsection of 
Projects in Progress contains information which should help keep 
you aware of ongoing activities in vocational and technical education 
curriculum development and research. 

AIM /ARM are available from many sources including unive.'^ity 
libraries and the Bureau's Resource Room. Subscriptions to 
AIM /A RM are available by writing: 

AIM /ARM 

The Center for Vocational and , 
Technical Education " 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Subscriptions are for one (1) calendar year period only, and 
cost $34. Subscribers receive a year's volume consisting of six 
bi-monthly issues (e.g., numbers 1-6) and the annual, cumulative, 
subjectand author index. 
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Information Services Provided by the Kentucky 
Department of Education 

The Kentucky Department of Education offers some valuable 
services to the researcher. The department offers such services as: 
hand searches of the ERIC library, and other information sources; 
computer searches of the ERIC library when a comprehensive search 
of literature is needed; and free copies of microfiche documents 
founa in hand can be provided to vocational teachers or project 
personnel. 

As you may have noted, most of these services are performed 
around the ERIC (Educational Resources .Information Center) 
system. ERIC is, basically, a national information network for 
acquiring, abstracting, indexing, storing, retrieving, and disseminating 
the most significant and timely educational research reports and 
program descriptions. The system is simple to usejf an information 
request form is properly completed and the following steps are 
followed: 

Step 1 : Decide exactly what you want to know. 

Step 2: State the problem or question clearly. 

Step 3: Decide what kind of answer you want. Do you ■' ' ^ 
want it voluminous and inclusive for a broad. ^ 
bibliography or small and exclusive for a few 
key articles which best meet your need? 

Step 4: * Examine each major term used in the statement. 

Are there any other terms with overlapping 
meanings which shouid be included? If you want 
to knoNA/ about "inservice training," 
"workshops/' and /'summerL,lnstitutes,:LJt^^ 
wise to include all of them in the statement If 
you are only interested in "summer institutes," 
just use the one term. 



Step 5: To ask for a search, call or send the request form 
to: 

Coordinator of Dissemination 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
(502) 564-3096 

or 

Director of Dissemination 
Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
(502) 564-4394 

From the search you will be able to obtain abstracts of 
documents relating to your problem area, and from these documents 
decide what microfiche you would like to receive.. Please do not 
request hard copy or microfiche if you have not checked the 
abstracts for the documents you really want to use. 

Please don't request more "hits" than you know you can 
readily handle. A request which reads, "Everything you've got on 
Career Education," could result in thousands of citations and would 
require that we check back with you about your problem statement. 
This can only slow your search. 

. Paper copy of documents is available, but only on a limited 
basis. Microfiche copy is available at no charge. If your school does 
not. own a micrpfiche reader, and if there is no library or other 
facility near you which offers the reader, the Bureau of Vocational 
Education has a limited number of portabje readers which are 
available on a fifteen day loan* system. Check with the Coordinator 
of Dissemination for the loan of a reader. . ^> 

We have not made an attempt^o-give you a list of all of .the 
resources vyhich are available to you for doing research related to 
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vour topic area; These are but a few of the ones most often used by 
educational researchers. We do feel, however, that this can give you a 
good start toward the development of a well-planned proposal. 



DEVELOPING OBJECTIVES 



Floyd McKinney 



Objectives provide direction and meaning for what one is doing, 
or about to do. Webster defines an objective as something toward 
which effort is directed; an ainr: or end of action which must be 
attained. Objectives clarify and give direction to action and, under 
most circumstances, possess the following characteristics: 

1. They contain action verbs 

2. They specify a key result to be accomplished 

3. They specify a target date for accomplishment 

4. They are specific and quantitative, that is, as measurable and 
verifiable as possible 

5.. They specify what and when 

6. They'are easily understandable 

7. They are realistic and attainable, and 

8. They are consistent with the resources available or anticipated. 

Components of an Objective 

We can look more specifically at three components of an 
objectivewhiclx.- if -contained, insure the possession of all of the 
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above lifted characteristics. Number one, and perhaps the most 
important component, is the action verb. This verb describes the 
action or behavior which is to take place. This verb also specifies 
what the learner is to do or what is to be attained by a proposal once 
implemented. One siiould always use action - verbs which are 
obses'vable^ measurable, verifiable, and reliable (not prone to varying 
interpretation). A proposal reader and analyzer cannot read the mind 
of . the proposal writer to see how well what has been written is 
understood. Only through some overt activity or some known result 
of the proposal can the extent of the knowledge or skMI be measured. 
So, the action verb of the objective should specifically state what the 
proposal is designed for. Examples of action verbs of varying quality 
include the following: 



CRITERIA 


POOR 


BETTER 


BEST. 


FOR VERBS 


VERBS 


VERBS 


VERBS 


Observable , 


Appreciate 


Compare 


Add 


Measurable' 


Be aware of 


Conr^pute 


Adjust 


Verifiable 


Be interested in 


Construct 


Check off 


Reliable 


Enjoy 


Differentiate 


Fill in blank 




Feel 


Indicate 


Give (an example) 




Know 


Operate 


Group 




Understand 


Predict 


Label 






Recite 


Point at 






Solve 


State (a rule) 






Write 


Turn 



The second segment of an objective which enables the writer to 
communicate intent and exclude the greatest number of alternatives, 
is the conditions. The conditions describe the environment in which 
the task must be performed. 



A third segment of an objective is the standard which is a 
statement of the output or outcome. A standard specifies how well 
something is to be-done. It may specify by what date an objective is 
to be accomplished or the level of acceptable performance. 
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Although each of the segments of an objective may help the 
objective to be more specific, it is not always necessary to include all 
three. The objective is to write objectives that communicate; the 
three characteristics explained are merely guides to help a person 
know when the objective has been met. You do not continually work 
on an objective until it demonstrates these three segments; rather 
you work on it until it communicates your intended outcomes. 

Kinds of Objectives 

In writing your proposal it may be helpful to develop objectives 
which relate to products, processes, and management. In general, all 
of the criteria in the preceding sectioas apply to all of these different 
kinds of objectives. 

Obviously product objectives are related to the outcomes of the 
project Outcomes may be the development of an instrument, the 
development and field-test of a system to accomplish a specific 
purpose, the discovery of new information, or a multitude of other 
products. 

Process objectives are concerned with the actions or operations 
needing to be performed to attain the product objectives, in some 
proposals the writer may be interested in developing a process to 
accomplish a specified goal. The writer stiil would need to delineate 
the "process objectives" to be used in attaining the project 
outcomes. 

Management objectives relate to Vte direction and operation of 
the project They should be specific und include time frames and 
assign responsibilities. 

Summary 

The objectives of the project should be specific , measurable, 
" concrete and achievable. The objectives should also'be wrTtterTsd" 
that only one major measurable item is inciuded in each statement 
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The objectives should be listed in approximate order of importance 
and, to be successful, should reflect clarity, nnd preciseness. 

The objectives should be derived from the need, background, 
related research and^ problem statement for the proposed effort. The 
objectives are-^mdst important to the success of the project as they 
form the basis for what the writer presents in the procedures, 
evaluation and budget sections. The total proposal, theri, must 
directly relate to the objectives. 

Most importantly, the objectives must relate to the expected 
products or outcomes of the proposed project. In addition, most 
projects should have statements of objectives concerning the project 
instructional or operational processes and the project management 
processes. 



RESEARCH METHODOLOGY AND 
PROCEDURE 

Janie L. Jones 



No matter what the purpose of a project, the writer must be 
able to clearly^ order his ideas and set down a problem statement and 
project objectives. The basis of all research and development projects 
is the ever present need to improve the programs, services, and 
activities of the education setting. Unless you are able to develop a 
problem statement which is able to clearly define the starting point 
of the project, you really are unable to properly prepare the 
remainder of the project.- 

^ Other writers in this booklet have previously demonstrated the 
development of the problem statement. Properly . stated, your 
problem statement will be invaluable in developing the procedure or 
methodology from project operation. Let's consider two problem 
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statements taken from projects which were funded in the area of | 
career education: 

There exists a need to provide decision makers 
with empirical \ data for purposes of 
strengthening, enhancing, and extending 
programs' of career education in the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

This problem statement pbint: to a problem: Data about 
presently functioning career educatio i projects which will be of use * 
to state administrators in their decision making responsibilities. 
However, note that the fence around the area of concern is quite 
broad. The population under study is not specified. It could have 
been specified more tightly by stating the school districts, 
instructors, instructions, students, parents, and so on, was the 
population under study. Since it was not done in the problem 
statement the parameter of participation was defined elsewhere. 

Principals of schools in a regional career 
education project must commit their time and 
effort at an early date in order to enhance the 
possibility of success of the overall career 
education project. 

v^- • ■ 

The purpose here is to get the school principals committed to 
fostering career education in tfie regionaPcareer education project. 
This problem differs in that it specifies what group of people 
constitute the population under study. That population was made up 
of all principals in schools who are participating in the career 
education project. 

\ As you can see, the population parameter may or may riot be 
specified in the problem statement 

\ Let's go back to our hypothetical situation of the "Glen Oak 
School System." Before determining specific methodology for 



project pperation, let us say, for example, that, within the present 
proposal for a career education project, we are concerned with the 
career maturity of students. For our purposes we can say tfiat one of 
our goals in care<?r education is the development pf a student's 
knowledge of various job requirements in -terms of the student's 
personal needs and desires. Furthermore, if the overall concept of 
career education is working in Glen Oak, results of the career 
maturity inventory should indicate greater levels of career maturity • 
by students. Therefore, our problem statement becorfjes: 

Will the utilization of the career education * 
concept in the instructional program in 
Appleton Junior High more adequately prepare 
students to make realistic course choice? in 
preparation^ for their life work? 

Based on the previous discussipn, it soon becomes evident that 
our population under study consists' of, at most, the student body at 
Appleton Middle School. As was previously mentioned, ourde5ire is 
to utilize the Career Maturity Inventory (CMI) to gather data. After^ 
inspection we notice that CMI has a minimum reading level of grade 
7. Since Glen Gak seems to be an average or normal system, we 
would hesitate in -using it in grade 7 and definitely not in grade 6. 
For purpose of this research project we will Yestrict our population 
(Total groups of people who may be used when collecting data) to. 
eighth graders enrolled in Appleton Middle School during the project 
period. The population could have been defined in a variety of ways. 
The concern is not wbsther the population parameters are right or 
wrong, but are they workable? The project writer must weigh many 
concerns to arrive at the determination of a population which is 
manageable. The population defined, will be the one he must work 
with in the project. In our definition of population we could have 
said it consisted of all 14 year olds in the city limits of Glen Oak. 
Can you see the future problems that could have arisen from this 
decision? 

Now that we have *a population defined, we must give . 
consideration as to how we should go about drawing a sample! This 
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is not the easiest choice to make as this decision will influence the 
analysis of the data. and the type of statistics that may be used. Do 

*you want to draw a single sample, random in nature? Do you want to . 
stratify by race, sex> or other category? Do you want to^ test by class 
size samples or individually? Class sampling dpe^ make the 
administration of the instrument easier, as the group is all ig one 

. place without needing to be rounded up or taken from thejr class. By 
sampling individually you may want to stratify and select^85.% 
non-black and 15% black student approximate the racial rni^cture' 
of the class. Most often by individually sampling you can make the 
standard assumptions necessary to analyze the data using parametric 
— Z, T, or F - statistics. There are a variety df good statistics books- 
available to assist in calculating the actual statistic. The calculation is * 

•relatively simple. If you analyze by a more complex strategy, the* 
bureau staff can assist you in calculating. In view of the previous 
questions about the population, sample, arid statistic, let's'be surejo. 
define our population as all eighth graders^ enFolled-frt AppPeton 
Middle School during the 1974-75 school year. Since the 15% of the 
black students are randomly placed in class assignments, as are the 
other students, we will not stratify by race. Because of the. same, 
assumption, neither will we stratify by sex. • ^ 

Needless to say, the sample, des^ign, and instrumentation will. all 
affect correct analysis of the data. 

Op until now we have been basically talking about tlje 
population and how to draw a workable sample. Another influence 
on the outcomes is the design used to capture the research.,dota. ' 
The«; are several resource texts avaHsble for use when attempting to 
deternj^ine data gathering strategy, For o^r purposes we are using 
Campbell and Stan\ey/'s Experimentqil and Quas/'-Exper/menta/ 
Designs for' Research. If 'you wc^uld thumb through this book, you 
will find a variety of X's, O's, R's, and dashed lines. O^innpbell and 
Stanley consider a number of design formations. The first three 
designs are called "Pre-Experimental," the next group are called 
','Tru e Experimental," and the remainder are Called 



"Quasi-Experimental" designs.* For the project proposal, at least 
one of the sample designs should fit your needs. _ 

In research, our desire is to determine what eff^t an introduced 
experimental condition in our example, career education instruction; 
has upon the career maturity of students in the eighth grade at Glen 
Oak Middle School in looking at the variety of designs It is always 
best to use the simplest design that will do the job: that -s an^er 
the research question posed in the beginning. You should a ^o keeP 
in mind that the design helps you in a variety °f^^^VS. Firs of al ht 
is a planning and organizing tool: it provides a basic time table for 
collecting data. In teaching, and research on teaching, you f md a very 
large number of potential, variables which can conteminate the 
re^rch. One may want to know, for example, the effects of race^ 
sex socio-economic, physical and mental handicaps, and how these 
and other variables affect carreer maturity development! It is very j 
easy to expand the easy to use design, into a design which is similar 
to a nightmare. In this context Campbell and Stanley's True 
'Experimental" designs provide the best general overall operationa 
setting, since they provide control over many sKtraneous variables. I 
do not want to take the time here to detail the first six designs 
However, it would be worth your time to read the introduction and 
first six designs descriptions in the Campbell and Stanley Bobk. 

There are several problems, concerns, etc. that we have not 
. discussed which also influence the choice of experimental design In 
setting up an experimental condition as part of our research problem 
we build in operational restrictions. Here in Glen Oak the entire 
. Middle School, staff as well as students will all be subjected to the 
career education concept. You can see that this leaves no part of our 
poputation who will not be part of the experimental condition In 
• other words there will be no true control group available. This 

-As it is neither the purpose nor intention of this chapter to 
teach research methodology, much of the research detail has been 
■ excluded. We would suggest that the reader consult any of the fine 
research methodology texts available. 
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s uat^must cause us to slightly modify our direction in the design, 
but the overall difference must be toleratel Since we have 
mentioned control (no experimental condition) groups, let us make a 
point or two about them. If, in your.research project you can define 
a control group that is within the same school building, composed of 
the same population as the experimental group, then you can justify 
that control group. This condition is very difficult] Jo get, because 
s udents have a habit of relating experiences to one another. There is 
almost no way, when research human behavior, that a control group 

SnPrimPntli'" f '"'"'^ '''' indepeLent from the 
experimental group. Just their physical proximity to one another 
introduces extraneous, biases causing errors in tlie data to be 

Sn h ht !f ^° °^ comparison groups 

can be obtained instead- of control group. Under certain conditions 
and you may have those conditions in your project, the control 
group may be used. The control group provides the! best 'base line' 
data and is the best for comparison purposes with the experimental 
conditions. It is very difficult to develop that group. 1 

Let's go back to the design for our research project 

Thp 'Tn-'''r'j! '^"L^" Campbell and Stanely. 

I. u n °'^servation and the "X" for tre'atment. In our 
i^nTtrnTpnt Th^'v ''^''''^'}^' administration of th data gathering 

If you read the description by the authors, you can tRil that many 
problems can come up due to the various complications of using this 
-particular design. In this design it should be noted tiat nowhere is 

here any indication that any kind of random sampling strategy was 
used from which to gather data. It may be necessai^ to use this 
design, but only if a more appropriate design cannot beilocated Let's 
look at another design. 

RO^ X O2 
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This is Campbell and Stanley^esign number 4. It is a true 
experimental design. This design controls for about any threat to 
intarnal validity which may cause conbern to the researcher. 
Unfortunately as it appears here, we are un\ble to use this design 
either: This design suggests the use of a control group which is not 
possible in our project. By the way, the "R's" in this design indicate 
that the two groups, experimental and control, were randomly 
selected from a previously defined population. This is a very good 
design, but in our specific situation it will not work. 

We could go through all the designs in Campbell and Stanley. 
However, if we did, we would find out that there are no designs 
which are "tailor made" for our research situation. Therefore, it is 
necessary to devise a design of our own making to use forgathering 
data. ^ 

Remember our first rule for research was to keep it simple — as 
simple as possible. I do realize that this design does not account for 
many of the threats to internal and external validity, but it is tailor 
made to our situation and needs. Subjects will be randomly selected 
from the population which was previously defined. 

Let's review to this point — 

1. Population 

2. Sample 

3. Design 



.. We have definied bur population under study. This is a part of 
the total student body at Appleton Middle School. We could have 
selected seventh and ninth graders as well. It was an administrative 
decision to use eighth graders only. One could assume that around 
grade eight would be a time when some serious vocational thinking 
takes place in youth. Since career maturity is a dynamic process 
there are changes throughout a lifetime. I picked the eighth grade, 
another grade level could have beien picked just as well. 
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In order to devise the strongest design we could, there was a 
heed to draw a rindom sample. This random sample will be slightly 
more problematic than a classroom sanriple but the results of the 
analysis will" have a wider scope of generalizability — it applies to the 
entire eighth grade class, not just a single classroom, this means that 
with this design it will be necessary to draw the sample very early in 
the school year so that our instrument can be administered when the 
school year begins (the pretest) and agairi near the end of the school 
year (post-test). It will be necessary to remove students from regular 
classes or collect data after the school day to keep our random 
sample. 

Assume that we decided to use the Career Maturity Inventory. 
This was an administrative decision. We could have chosen the 
Assessment of Career Development as the data gathering instrument. 
Perhaps you ask the question: Why are you going to use all that 
money to buy a standardized instrument to gather data? A 
standardized test is developed by professionals and the items have 
been screened to provide the most error free data. Compare this to 
having to write your own test. Your time is much more valuable in 
terms of project management than instrument development 

In this case vye are going to use a standardized instrument. In 
many other cases, an instrument which meets a particular set of 
needs cannot be purchased. In that case the pro.»ect staff, research, or 
consultants must construct an instrument to gather the necessary 
data. The greatest potential problem in developing custom 
instrumentation is that of introducing biases of staff into the 
structure of the instrument. A question like this: "Career Education 
is the best way to learn at Appleton Middle School this year, yes or 
no," is a poor question since it leads the respondent into the "yes" 
response. It is best to write items with several possible answers. A 
yes-no question is an all-or-none situation; but, if you gave five 
possible or ten possible answers, the respondent can be more exact in 
his response. The; result, is more accurate data. Another problem of 
staff constructed instruments is building them to a useable length 
and number of items. It takes some time to develop a list of 
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questions to solicit responses, while staying away from questions 
which could bie classified as "nice to Kv»ov^. ' One has a specific 
research question and shoulci ask oniy qufiitions which pertain 
directly to it. It is also necessary to considor ihe rights and feelings of 
respondents when constructing questionnaires. Questions of a highly 
personal nature, for example, should not be asked. If personal 
questions are asked,^ the respondent must be informefd that, if he 
chooses, he need not 'answer those questions. He should also be 
informed that the instrument will be* confidential; none of the 
responses he makes wiJI be passed among other people. 

There are other problems in developing instruments. If you, in 
constructing an instrument would put yourself in the place of the 
respondent as you construct items, many of the potential problems 
can be overcome before you field test your instrument. By the way, 
it is always considered good practice to try out your "home made" 
instrument in another' school or city to determine if weak points 
exist. Then you can revise the items prior to instrument use in the 
research situation. 

Consider this inforrnation: ' ' • 

Career Maturity Inventory 

Data — Instrumentation 

Subtests — Self- Appraisal, Occupational 
, I nformation. Goal Selection, Planning, 
Problem Solving. 

These five subtests on Career Maturity Inventory are also 
regrouped into two scores: one for an attitude scale and one for a 
competence test. There are several ways in which we can group the 
respondent's scores, and there are several research questions which 
W(B could pose; all based on our original research question which 
concerned the effect of implementing the career education concept 
on students. Before we go into analysis considerations, let's look at a 
couple of hypotheses which we may chpose to study in detail. 
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Do we want to determine if there is a significant, change in pre 
to post-test scores for the: (1) total instrument? (2) self-appraisal? 
(3) occupational information? (4) goal selection? (5) planning? (6) 
problem solving? (7) attitudes? or (8) competenc'fe? If we want to 
study all of these items, it will be necessary to prepare a hypothesis 
for each statistical analy^s. we wish to perform. Let's say we, in the 
overall concept of career education/ are trying to . emphasize 
occupational information at the eighth grade level. This being the 
case, we develop a hypothesis to analyze that point: 

'HYPOTHESIS: 

There will be a significant difference in the pre- 
post- test scores of eighth grade students on the 
occupational information portion of the CMI. 

Let's write only one hypothesis for our project: 

GLEN OAK HYPOTHESIS 

There will be a significant difference between 
pre- and post-test scores on students in the 
eighth grade at Appleton Middle School, a/pha^^ 
.05, one tailed test. 

How should the data be analyzed? Remember our design 
specified the instrument would twice be administered to g random 
sample of students. According to our hypothesis, we are concerned 
with the overall CMI score only. If we had other hypothesis, we 
would be concerned with' the other data. 

In analyzing .you must understand some basic statistical 
premises and assumptions.- Most of the time you can meet the 
assumption of the "T" and "F" test if you collected interval data 
from B random sample of about 30 subjects. If you had collected 
nominal data, you could use 'the Chi Square statistic. Since we meet 
the criteria for use of the "T" statistic, we will use it to analyze our 
. data. . 




RAW DATA PRE-TEST 



17 


29 


12 


24 


23 


44. 


18 


30 


19 


41 


27 


29 


19 


43 


32 


30 


31 


32 


29 


28 


37 


. 37 


24 


16 


23 


39 


32 




13 


• 26 


23 




N=30 


EX=826 


EX^=24850 




S.D.=8.52 


X= 


=27.53 





This represents the scores obtained from the sample of 30 
students on the pretest. 

RAW DATA POST-TEST 



21 


20 


29 


44 


52 


39 


26 


28 


55 


48 


54 


24 


28 


57 


42 


37 


29 


32 


54 


39 


39 


37 


29 


39 




43 


31 


27 


■ 45 




N=28 


EX= 


1048 


EX ■ 




S.D.= 


10.85 


X= 


=37.42 





' These scores represent the post-test scorr.s of tiie ssr' 9 group of 
randomly selected students. They are not, uv\' dn thov 'leed to be, 
paired. As you can see, there were only 28 sccv^ii ti^e v/K^ond time the 
test was administered. It is a common occun ^irjoe ic have someone 
who was absent one day, moved from the cti/, or dropped out of 
school. This is of little concern in the ahalysii; - unless vou lose a 
sizeable number from the sample. 
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^ Since our sample size was 30 anqj 28, it will be necessary to 
ana^ze using the "T" statistic developed for .n.gual cell (sample) 

Using this statistic we find that: 

T = 3.87 

Now that we have calculated the statistic ,and T was 3.87 we 
now look to the level of rejection of the hypot;.,esis at the .05 I'eJ 
Looking up m the T table in any stat book we find, under N, + N., J 
. 2 degree? of freedom at the .05 level for a cne tailed test to^be 
greater than 1.64. Since our problem had . rc.uic of 3.87 vrfcan say 
that there was a significant difference. h(?tween the prtnsst and 
post-test scores of the eighth grade students ,3?. ApploVon Middle 
School as measured by the CMI. ^-i iviiaaie 

Now that we have very basically covered the methodology of 
developing research elements, let's attempt to put an mh into some 
sort of logical sequence. 

rooi- L!!"!^"" ^"^^ shopping and, upon srrival at the store 
real .ed that you had forgotten what y,xi wmt ti.ere to get? Y^i 
might say that you had a slip of the n.ind. Vou could also have said 

have wriZr'' T ' -'"'^ P'^""'"9, you could 

have written down what you needed and ^aken 0 list with you, saving 
one trip to the store. In research and development efforts the same 
type of situations can come up almo-; every day. This is why we 
develop an activity network to assist in carrying out any project 

framework of problem statemen^i to conclusions, when each activity 
and event should be performed to arrive at the proposed completion 

^ Many times the inclusion of an activity chart will point out to 
project reviewers how the many element, of a project fit together to 
forn. a complete effort. It is similar to a jigsaw puzzle - all of the 
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pieces are there but the total picture is not. By programming 
activities you can easily get the total pic^ture of the proposed project. 
By constructing your own activities chart you are pre-planning one 
year's activities. By doing the advance planning you are correcting a 
very real problem in project work, that of losing sight of what the 
emphasis of the project is supposed to be. 

3 

Let's look af\ activities chart for the general operation of a 
research propose! \%i:icV\ ]s presented at the end of this paper as 
attachment RMP-1. 

This is a general activities chart and could apply to any similar 
project. Note that numbers in circles refer to information below the 
chart and they are for starting or completion of events whicfi are 
eleijients of the overall project. This chart does not have a timeline^ 
built into it. We may choose to incorporate a time line on our own 
research project. In this example, the solid arrows indicate action 
activities while the dashed arrows indicate dummy or passive 
activities. Let's construct an activity chart for the project we've been 
talking about. 

The activities chart should be prepared in as great a detail as is 
appropriate for the project. However, it is most helpful if you show 
the major elements or "blocks of your project and not specific day to 
day activities. RMP-2 represents the time/work line for the sample 
project that we've been discussing. This represents' only one 
interpretation of the overall possible activities; your assessment and 
priorities could well have caused you to indicate other relevant 
points on the choi c. Just for a point of reference, I have also included 
a generahtime frame for approximate dates for the completion of 
and start of several events indicated: 

The product of any research project is really the documentation 
of how the project was completed. Since you started out by stating a 
problem, the final report should relate to that problem. You did a 
variety of operations to conclude the project. It is necessary to 
document the strategies used, the instruments for data collection, 
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and the type of analysis used within the project. This is necessary, 

^ot because the funding source requires it, but because other people 
are likely interested in. the same . problem area. With good 
documentation, your results may be applied to similar efforts in 
other locations. After you have performed the analysis of data, m 
terms of the previously stated Ijypotheses, you must determine if 
your analyses resulted in significant or non-significant differences. It 
is also your responsibility to draw conclusions. It is always to your 

. advantage to discuss the events or happenings during the project 
which could have or may have caused what happened. It is always 

* possible that the treatment may be the principal cause of the 
observed 'differences which were, statistically significant. After 
discussing the analysis and its significance, you, as project director, 
must make , recommendations for the future of the method and 
process used in the study. Career education programs could be 
significant in bringing students closer to realistic vocational choices 
and in your mind it may merit the recommendation that similar 
programs be incorporated in all middle schools across the sjate. 
However, one must b.ii somewhat conservative? in stating 
•recommendations, since one "far out" exuberant statement may 
cause the report reader to discount the entire study. Since a funding 
agency put funds into your proposal and project, it is also 

■'^jappropriate ^ttf document how the results of this project will be 
implemented in the overall program of the future. 

Let's summarize the total parts of the research methodology or 
procedure: 



1. 


Population 


2. 


Sample 


3. 


Design 


4. 


Instrunnentation 


5. 


Hypg^hesis 


6. 


Statistical Test 


7. 


Findings- 


8. 


Analysis and Report of Findings 
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This is the he§irt of the research .project Even ifyou are not 
working on a research project, much .of the same information is^ 
appropriate.' The general project difference would result in a less rigid 
data analysis and no use of a hypothesis. In any project SQfoe sort qf 
a formal evaluation should be undertaken to determine the ofc?ierved 
overall effect of the project's intent. 
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PERSdNNEL PLAN 

V Herbert 6ruce 



, 'To. develop and carry out a successful program of vocational, 
education there must be a concerted effort on the part of all team 
members. This team should ihcludo local, regional, and state 
personnel. The people involved should be responsible for or- 
ihterested in providing quality prpgrarris of vocational education 
based oh needs and desire^f people. . . 

This same principle should apply to writing proposals on the 
Jocal level. A concerted effort must be made by an appropriate team 
of people. The team-should include the following kinds of people: 

— Teachers \ ^ 

— Guidance personnel 

— Supervisors , ^ • . 

— Lay citizens 

, — Resource people 

This team and other appropriate personnel should probably be 
engaged in the following activities: 1 

— Determine the need for the project that is to be identified 
and described in the proposal. 

— Based on the identified needs/develop thd' objectives. 

— Determine the procedures to follow for meeting the 
objectiveis. 

— Identify the tasks to be carried out. 

Select appropriate personnel to carry out the'tasks. 

In selecting personnel, coe should look for people to do specific 
jobs. If the job to be performed is teaching, select a teacher, (f a 
curriculum specialist is needed, get a person who is a curriculum 
writer. This same principle applies to rfther areas as well. 
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•*. As one can see, it is very important to determine tHe resources 
needed for a particular project. Personnel is included in the resources 
needed, and it is very important to .identify appropriate people to 
assume specific responsibilities. 

There are, however, some obvious mistakes, made in selecting 
personnel. A few of the mistakes are listed: 

— Using existing personnel who are not qualified for assigned 
, positions 

— Allowing, people to devote part time to other 
responsibilities while emplpyed full time with the project 

— Stating objectives that conform to the qualifications of a 
. , . person and not relative to the project 

These and many other mistakes should be kept in mind when 
sepuring appropriate personnel. Even though a good proposal may be 
developed, if. inappropriate personnel are used, the project will fail. 



DISSEMINATION PLAN 

E. Norman Sims 

Dissemination isn't really a hard term to understand: it Is 
basically communication. Who says what to whom, through whifch. 
f hannel, and with what effect. 

This process of communication is particularly important to the 
.researcher because the greatest economic waste, at least in terms of- 
program outcome, is unread information and unused innovation. 
"Moreover, the researcher must understand that he faces two 
psychological barriers: (1) Mo§t audiences just don't want to be 
communicated with; and (2) Most people feel, as Mark Twain was 
said to feel about research, 'There are lies, there are damn lies, and 
there are statistic^." . 



The program to overcome these barriers and reach the audience 
is a two-part job. The Buieau of Vocational Education and the 
prpject director both have^a role. - \ 

• The Bureau's role in regard to a specific research and 
development project, is to send copies of the approved proposal and 
final report to U.S.O.E. offices in Atlanta and Washington, and to 
ERIC. The Bureau's Coordinator of Information Dissemination also 
serves the function of technical consultant for the developmentj)t- 
the dissemination plan and its products., ■ ^^.-^-^ 

Like .almost all administrative activities, dissemination of 
information, is most effective wben-'conducted according to an 
organized plan. The following/contains an outline of a six-step 
planning process designed to aid project personnel in transmitting 
information .necessary to a project's success; arTd information about 
project-riBSults'or product(s), to the-appropriate audiences. 

The dissemination plan for research and development projects is 
generally to be included in the project proposal. Although there may 
be need for revision , and further negotiation and/or apprdval 'of 
specific activities, a plan created early in project development assures 
among othjer things: (1) that resources wilj be aljocaxeti for 
dissemination activities; (2) that a developmental copyrigfr-t can* be 
obtained when indicated; '(3) Ihat information required for reports, 
brochures, etc: will be collected when it is available; and (4) that 
communications- are timely, well spaced, and lack unnecessary 
repetitiveness. 

The following six-step planning process will hopefully do much 
to aid project personnel in planning dissemination activities without 
undue pain. 

\ 

■ . " 1 

Step 1: Identify Target Audiences - To whom are we talking, or 
want to talk? 
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This may be the most straight-forward and, at the same time, 
most difficult step in the planning process. 

For every project there are several individuals or groups who 
must or should receive information about its activities and findings. 
The defining of these publics — to whom are we talking or do we 
want to talk — is the first step toward creation of a viable 
dissemination plan. Here we attempt to list all special-interest groups 
whose actions, attitudes, or opinions^ affect the project in anyway. 

Generally a "publics-inventory," would include: 

— Students 

— Parents 

— Teachers 

— Administrators 

Some of the groups identified by one career education project 
as those it would contact during its funding life are listed in Figure 
DP-1. 

Obviously, most publics can, and should^' be broken down into 
sub-publics when doing so makes the group easier to research and, 
Ultimately, easier to reach. 

As you can see from Figure DP-1, audiences are u sua I Py targeted 
as being within one of three levels: local, state, or federal. Audiences 
^who are directly involved with project activities and those who will 
primarily be interested in the final results or product(s) are included. 

In the dissemination plan, target audience identification and 
arrangement is primarily dependent on the topic or concern to be 
deale ^.-Vith by the project, the prospective pr6duct(s) or results , and 
the project's organizational structure . The size of the audience will, 
of course, vary from project to project and may force the Project 
Director to arrange a dissemination plan around different groupings. 
Each project should, however, carefully analyze its particular 
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situation to determine what groups or individuals will be concerned 
with its functioning. 

After identification of target audiences, it is generally helpful to 
place them in priority order. If resources are limited, low priority 
groups may need to be omitted or to be served through 
communications designed primarily for other audiences. Placing the 
listing in priority order also prevents a project from conducting 
activities designed to reach low priority groups first, and then finding 
that there is no money or time for activities planned for very 
important targets. 

Establishment pi priorities will involve different systems 
depending upon the nature of the project and fundjimitations. Five 
rather simple njethods Of priority have been utilized by the media in 
the past with some degree of success. They are: 

(1) Concern- Result-Structure Coverage 

(2) Total Coverage 

(3) Opinion Leaders Hit 

(4) Dollar-cost per Target Hit 

(5) Dollar-cost per Target Utilization , * 

Concern-Result-Structure Coverage 

' Earlier we mentioned that target audience identification and 
arrangement is primarily dejaendent on the concern dealt with in the 
study, the prospective results of the project, and the project's 
structure. Naturally not all targets will be related to a project on all 
three of these levels, thus priority targets can be determined by 
observing which of these levels and what identifiers the target is 
related to. For example, if the project staff believes concern is more 
important than result and result more important than structure, 
these identifiers can be weighed; Concern = 3, Result = 2, 
Structure = 1. An audience, then, which is^ related to a project by 
Concern and Result carries a priority weight of 5, while one related 
by Result and Structure would carry the lower priority weight of 3. 
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If we were now to weigh level as State 3, Federal 2, and Local 
1; we could develop a priority chart which would look like Figure 
DP-2. With this matrix, we can gel a notion of target audiences 
priorities for dissemination from this project. Clearly Target C has ^ 
priority with A and B having equal importance. 

Total Coverage 

The concept of Total Coverage ia a dissemination plan is a 
simple one and rather self-explanatory. We would give priority to 
that audience which reaches the largest number of individuals. 

While this is a philosophically valid approach, as this would 
make a project's number one priorit\/audIence the students, it is 
probably the leasTliseful of the five. Most of the problems in 
dissemination outlined at the beginning of this presentation (poorly 
allocated resources, poor communicative material, poor collection of 
necessary information, etc.) is as much a fault of the total .coverage 
orientation as is having no dissemination plan. 

■ - % 
^Opinion Leaders Hit 

Some programs dealing with innovation may find it necessary to 
aim their results at opinion leaders; those individ.uals in a target 
audience who seen by members of that audience as being 
"knowledgeable," and are sought after for innovations and 
information. This approach may be the most advantageous, in that at 
least one study found opinion leadjers to be (1) the group most open 
to innovation, and (2) the simplest group to coh'tact due to their 
positions of authority in formal audience structure (see. Opinion 
Leaders in the Organization Structure pf Two State Divisions of 
Vocational and Technical Education] Hull, Russell and Blantpij, 
1973). As they by nature constitute a relatively small group and are 
usually visible, this may very well be an excellent dissemination 
priority approach for some projects. 
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Dollar-Cost Per Target Hit (DCPTH) 

It is unfortunate that budgets must be drawn and held to (how 
much easier it would be for the project director to be given all of the 
money he wants!) But, in this day of "belt-tightening/' - nancial 
considerations become ^most important. This being tho v ^:>e. 
dollar-cost per target hit (DCPTH) becomes an important ina . A • 
of target priority. 

If two audiences (each havinc- » .u members) seem to be !ikelv 
targets for a dissemination prograrn, vet onef<.can be contacted 
through a direct mailing with a cost ci O.OG and the other nnlv 
through a workshop costing $500.00, Ihe : audience is costing 
project $.50 per hit while the second is cosrin: 35.00 per hit Using a 
cost-benefit, basis of comparison, th& diroct mail audience has 
priority. 

Dollar-Cost Per Target Utilizatiorr (DCPTU) 

Whenever the DCPTH technique is. advanced, someone always 
thinks, "oh, yeah, but what if the $.50 cjrdup is as hard to reach in 
terms of getting them to use the innovation as they are cheap to 
contact? Does it do us any good to contact them?'' Wijll, this is 
qlearly the situiation in^^r:y i^on-selective dissemination program. For 
this reason we can determine audience cost in much the same marmer 
3S is done in DCPT.ft by considering the number in this audience we 
expect will utilize the project results, 

We migh* assume that only 15 percent of the direct-mail group 
will utilize results of the project, while 50 perce^jt of the 
workshpp :/*oup will utilize the innovation. The workshop group, 
even though they cost mc -e to reach, is now the priority audience, as 
the workshop approach is 35 percent more effective in terms of 
innovation utilization. The DCPTU and DCPTH can be utilized in 
conjunction and, if the situation allcws, this method can reach a 
"happy medium" between coverage and utilizatis.n. Such a situation 
is, of course, preferable. 
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As we have previously noted, no two programs are alike. 
Individual projects must dietermine what scheme they will follow 
when forming target priorities/ This is not an imr -issible tasj<, and it 
is-a task which is necessary for an adequate dissemination plan within 
a restricted budget. 

Step 2: Determine What Information Sljould Be Communicated to 
Each Target Audience - What do they think? Why? What 
do they want to know? O 

In this program of plan development Step 2, asks us to take 
each of our targeted publics dnd re^ch 5 conclusion as to prevailing 
attitudes and opinions within that public. In many, and probably 
most, cases your research findings will be directed toward utilization 
by only one or two groups. This, of course, significantly decreases 
the amount of work necessary in assessing opinion;. particularly in 
cases in which the^project staff are members of the audience they are 
trying to reach. Even in such a common situation, it is still necessary 
for the project director to determine what information is at the 
disposal of project personnel (or can be developed) wHich should be 
transmitted to each audience. Although project personnel, as noted, 
can often determine the information needs of an audiencfe'through 
their own knowledges or literature review, it is sorr»3times heipful to 
go directly to the individual or group concerned via some audience 
research tool. This technique allows discovery of exactly what the 
target group would like to receive f^om th,e .:^oject. The project' 
director can avail himself of many "Do-lt-Yourself" nominal-cost,' 
opinion techniques, at least one of which can be fitted into the 
smallest project budget 

These inctude: 

— Media audits for "what people are saying" 

— Random depth intervievys. 

' — Lovy-cost, spot-mail questionnaire: 

— Regular thoughtleader contact 

— Incoming mail audits 



— Staff opinions and "the educated guess" 

— Use of nearby college sociology, psychology, 
and Statistics classes where your research 
requirements can sometimes be utilized as a class 
project 

The Coordinator of Information Dissemination 
in the Research Development Unit who may 
have audits for your targets which were obtained 
by past studies 

Returning to our career education .project example, classroom 
teachers will probably be an important target for such. a project. In 
this instance, the project director, having worked with teachers 
before, is aware, that they will probably be most interested in 
curriculum materials, instructional aids, and possible classroom 
resources. The project staff may also want them to have' d sound 
working knowledge and acceptance of the concept of career 
education and the classroom approaches involved in implementing it. 
The staff will want teachers to be aware of events, personnel, and 
progress within the project, and of any findings resulting from the 
project. 

The question arises, however, as to whether this is all the 
^information the teacher feels he needs or would like to have. As an 
additional step in their analysis, the project staff could employ an 
in^en/iew or survey to discover what he felt information needs of 
feache^ are. 

\^ ' ■ . ■ . 

Finally, a review of ^ materials and information available 
nationally foi:;^that group ojhould indicate any spaces in the store of 
knowledge or materials which might need to be filled by the project. 
' « ^^^^ 

'For each target audience, a similar analysis can be conducted to 
determine what needsxto be communicated, and the left side of a 
planning rnatrix as show'n^in Figure DP-3 can be completed for each 
target group.. \ 
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Step 3: Determme at What Point There "s Likely to be Resistances 
to What Is CommunicatGd 



One intermediate step between identificatior: of what is to be 
Gomrhunicated to each target audience; and choice of the activities 
through which this will be accomplished, is a review of the concepts, 
information, or appeals which might not be readily accepted by a 
particular audience. Since these problem areas wHI need special 
treatment by those projects whose functioning or success might 
depend on that acceptance, they should be identified for each target 
group and the exact nature of the resistance explored. ^ 

.. ■■ ■ A. ■ .. ■ 

Going back to our career education^project as, an example, it is 
possible that some teachers will resist the entire idea of career 
education. While there are probably those individuals vyho will never 
be convinced, a Igrge percentage of these can mean failure for the 
project. If the reasons behind the resistance can be identified (feared 
loss of academic excellence for instance, or a misconception of the 
^project purpose) then^ communications can be designed to eliminate 
Some of the resistance. 

In Figure DP-3, the topic "Career Education Concepts'" is 
starred (*) to indicate the need for special consideration. 

This particular step is of prime importance in t\je successful 
choice and design of dissemination activities. 

Once the extent of resistance in each target is determined, the 
project director can begin to estimate what degree of utiliz^'orf 
and/or target coverage can he realistically expect to achieve. Human 
nature being what it is, nothing is going to wipe out huge bodies of 
negative opinion ^n just a few months. Our dissemination program 
can only "go-down-in-flames" by hoping to do so. 

But a realistic estimate of utilization <ind coverage, say a 45% 
« figure the first year, might possibly be achieved through a well 
planned, vigorous communication program. Of course, only 
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.experience, with the impact of various communication tools, plus a 
knowledge of target behavior and interaction, can lend wisdom to 
this kind of dissemination goal. This experience must be brought to 
bear since it is at this particular point'that our professionality will be 
most vulnerable and, at the same time, potentially most effective in 
increasing target coverage and innovation utilization. 

If guidelines were to be established for overcoming initial 
resistance they would probably be: 

(1) Invite your audience to participate, if possible, in the 
project. This may entail just listening intelligently. to your 
audience. . • 

(2) Offer your project results in such a way that they will be 
perceived as a desirable addition to the audiences own 
scene. 

(3) Make sure that the information gained from the project is 
convenientl^^accessible to those who might decide to use 
it. This does not mean to have plenty of copies of the final 
report; it does mean that the project should be placed in 

. such a' form that it is understandable, useable, and timely. 
For dissemination purposes the results of thie, project 
should be presented in ^»such a way that overt participation 
by the targets is both feasiblaand convenient. 

(4) See that the psychological "price" of utilization be 
perceived as reasonable. 

Step 4: Preliminary Choice of Dissemination Activities by Target 
Group —-by what methods, and on what time table, can 
we help our message to reach the pro*per audience. 

Once the preceding steps are completed, dissemination activitijss 
which might best carry the message for a specific target audience can 
be chosen. 
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Possibilities for dissemination activities are endless. Just a brief 
listing would include: publications, reports, or printed materials iii a 
.yariety of forms; radio, television, or newspapers; hosting of 
seminars, conferences, and on-site visits or presentation of papers or 
speeches at similar functions held by professional organizations, the 
state department, .etc.; individual work on a one to one or small 
group basis; establishment of a speaker program or provision of a 
slide-tape presentation for use by others; provision of resource 
centers or information services; etc. 

It is the responsibility of each project staff to analyze the 
nature of their particular project, their audience and its needs, and 
Hhe information they wish to communicate. Through this analysis 
they should be able to choose (1) the best communication form in 
each instance and (2) the number of different communications which 
must be directed toward an audience to accomplish the desired end; 

Dissemin^ion activities which' are preliminarily chosen for each 
target audience can then he recorded on the right of the matrix 
shown in Figure DP-4 and tine intersection „of activities and topics 
'..scanned to determine any omissions. 

At this time the entire set>of dissemination activities for each 
target audience can again be checked for unnecessary duplication and 
for proper coverage of problem audiences. ^ 

The dissemination program of a research project' has its 
management considerations, of course, just as the budget, or* 
personnel, dr research have theirs. Unlike some of these other 
considerations, time tends to take on over-riding importance. In one 
situdy of target audience needs (Interpretation of Target Audience 
Needs in ttie Design of Information, Dissemination Systems for 
Vocational'Teclinical Education) Magisos, 1971) the rresiearchers 
found that Currentness rated third on an inventory of "Most 
llmportant Characteristics of Information," precedjed only by 
Relevance to the Problem (1) and Speed of Obtaining (2). Moreover, 
two of the most important target audiences (Teachers and 




• Counselors) rated it as being second. The dissemination program can 
run on time 'if thought • is given to itS''' preparation and the 
disseminator develops his schedule around "backtim'e." Backtiming is 
an old concept in the news media where a completion date is set for 
the final product, in this case maybe a career education 'packet,' and 
activities are timed back from ;that date. For example se^Figure 
DP-5. . ' ^ 

This is, 6f course, only an example of a time chart which has 
been backtimed; not a^suggested time schedule. Remember that as 
dissemination materialsSiri^d media become more diverse and 
complex, more time and organPzation is necessary to manage their 
scheduling. " ^ 

Step 5: Final Choice k|. Dissemination Activities 

At this point in the planning pfocess, possible dissemination, 
activities fdr all target audiences ha\ e been chosen. It should be 
useful before final selection to transfer information from the entire 
"* set of preliminary matrices completed for each nudience to a total 
project matrix like thie one shown in Figure DP-6. The number of 
audiences who can be ser\^ed by a single activity is then easier to 
determine, as is the possibility for slight alteration of activities 
planned for several groups in order to sen;e all of their information 
needs through one mechaqjgm. 

Through this process, for example, the ta^e-slide presentations 
called for in the activity lists of several different target audiences 
might be combined into one. If slightly different concepts must be 
covered to meet the needs of a particular audience, then the slide set 
might be divided into replaceable segments. A separate segment: 
dealing with the. additional' concept could then be developed for 
insertion in presentations to the audience with the unique need. 

Alterations such as this one can often pay good dividends in 
terms of both money and development time. 



Much of the elimination and narrowing of activities will have 
occurred as, the possible dissemination activities for each target 
audience were chosen. This final examination allows the planner to 
check the follovying points: 

(1) Are all target audiences adequately covered? Are' special 
^ nteds or resistance areas accounted for? 

. (2) T Is the best possible use made of resources? Could other, 
•less expensive or less time-consuming activities 
conr»nr»unicate the information just as well? 

(3) Does the project have or can it obtain'adequate resources 
in personnel, money, materials, etc., to-carry out all of the 

/ dissemination activities listed? Can the activities be of 

sufficientiv high quality under existing conditions? If riot, 
what is the best compromise? 
" • ' ^ ' , . . / ■ . 

(4) Is there adequate repetition or communication tb each 
\ target group? * / 

(5) Are the dissemination activiti^ sufficiently varied?/ 

The planning process to this point should have yieldea a group 
of target audiences and the best possible set of dissemination 
activities to meet their information needs, !f the first five steps have 
been correctly carried out, the next step should complete a workable 
and very useful dissemination effort. . ' ^ 



Step 6: Assrgn Dates for Development, Product on, aiKf 
Presentation of Planned Activities and Staff Resp(»nsibility 



Vl'hile this step is largely self-explanatory, it should jagain be 
noted that there can be numerous delays in printing, filnri or slide 
developnr^ent,^ and filming or taping of television and radio shows. 
Adequate time should be allowed for this kind of problerr in your 
final backtime schedule, . 



DesignaUin of one or more' staff melflbersto^^^ responsible for 
coordinatiofi of a dissemination activity or several) activities is a 
second administrative activity which should be carried but at this 
time. By centering the major responsibility on one individual, staff 
time can more easily be schefciuled for the dissemination prograni and 
activities are more likely to/be completed. 

If possible, the project director should evaluate the final 
dissemination effort: diti we reach our goaLor did we miss it — by- 
how much? Which of /he six stepr^shouldS^ reviewed ardjiowcari 
they be adjusted to^ reach the goal? It i^ only v\«iV^s^^ to 
questions such as these can we evaluate our entire^dissemination 
program and develop a clearing house for target audience needs inj 
Kentucky. ^ 



_ _ Figure DP-1 

Target Audiences for the Sample 
Career Education Project 



National Audiences 

National Center for 
Occupational Education/ 
•Raleigh, Isi.C, 

/ ' . . 

Ohio Center for 
Vocational/Technj^al 
Education 

O^ffice of Education 

r ■ ' . 

^ State Research 
•Coordinating Unit 
Directors 

State Vocational 
Directors 



State Audiences 



State School 
Superintendent 

/ 

State Legislature 

School Board 
, Association 



Department of Public 
Instruction 



> fbocal Audiences 
Advisory Committee 



Community Groups 
Local School Board 
Chief School' Officers 
Teachers 

Counselors . 
Administrators 
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Figure DP-2 







Level 






Indicator 


Local 
(1) 


State 
(3) 


Federal 
(2) 


Priority Weight From 
Matrix 


Concern 
3 


A 




C 


Target A - 5 
Target B - 5 
Target C - 8 


Result 
2 




B 


C 


Structure 
1 


A 




C 





Figure DP-3 
TARGET AUDIENCE: Teachers 



INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 
NEEDS ACTIVITIES 



Curriculum 
Materials 


























Instructional 
Aids 














Classroom 
Resources 














^Career Education 
Concept 














Implementation 
Strategies 














Project 
Events 














Project 
Results 
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Figure DP-4 
TARGET AUDIENCE: Teachers 
INFORMATION NEEDS 



Curriculum 
Materials 


Tape-Slide 
Presentation 


Brochure on 
Project Structure 


Career Education Journal 
Article & Reprints 


Curriculum 
Units 


SI 

a 

(0 

3 
m 


Closed Circuit 
T.V. Programs 


Newsletter 










X 


X 








Instructional 
Aids 






X 


X 


X 








Classroom 
Resources 






X 


X 


X 








'Career Education 
Concepts 


X 


X 


X 




X 








Implementation 
Strategies 






X 




X 


X 






Project 
Events 




X 


X 








X 




Project 
Results 






X 








X 




Information About 
Other Projects 










X 
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Figure DP-5 



(Want by this date) 



June 28 Packet Completed 

t 

Takes five days to print and five days to 
make corrections and put togetHef 
material. 

t 

June 18 Packet to Publisher 

t 

14 days for final edit of material. 
June ^ Packet material received from staff. 

t 

May 18 Staff begins packet organization. 

t 

May 1 Staff begins packet development. 

April 1 Final report published, 

etc. 
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EVALUATION 

Herbert Bruce 



Evaluation is the process of obtaining and providing useful 
information for making education decisions. The basis for evaluation 
is that one, on the basis of clearly stated objectives, can determine if 
the objectives have been reached. Evaluation is also a two 
dimensional process: 

a. Time element 

— Immediate 

— Delayed ► 

8 

b. Source of data or information 

— Reactions 
—Actual results 

Need for Evaluation 

Programs are evaluated by a wide range of methods; therefore, 
?t is impossible to say there is any one best method. Although the 
demand for program evaluation is often from an external funding 
source, the primary beneficiary of an evaluation is the local agency - 
to improvo performance. The information provided by a 
comprehensive evaluation for the purpose of structuring a program at 
the level should exceed any requirements of an external agency. 

Planning a System of Evaluation 

The specifics of evaluation should be developed at the local 
level as part of the school's efforts to design and operate a career 
education program unique to their needs. It is not something which 
can be left until the program is operating before being considered, 
but must be integrated into the design of the program. 
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There are at least two important considerations when choosing 
a system for evaluation: 
* 

(1) Is the system appropriate for the situation to be evaluated? 

(2) Are the evaluator and others concerned capable of 
handling the complexities of the system? 

One approach to evaluation of career education programs at the 
junior high level could be centered around obtaining answers to three 
questions: 

(1) To what extent are the components of career education in 
place and operating? 

(2) To what extent do teachers, - students, parents, and the 
business-labor-industry community seem satisfied with 
career education activities? 

(3) To what extent can career education efforts be shown to 
be related to increase in pupil achievement? 

First we need to know something about the nature of the 
program. We can ask a number of questions such as: 

(1) How many teachers have made career education learning 
packages? 

(2) In how many classrooms have such packages been used? 

(3) How many field trips have been conducted? 

(4) How many parents have been involved in the program? 

(5) How many students have been exposed to a general nature 
of the world of work? 
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(6) How many students have been exposed to actual work 
experience? 

(7) How many students have been exposed to systematic 
instruction in decision making? 

(8) What processes seem to work well, and which need further 
modification? 

To answer such questions, obviously, tells us nothing about the 
quality of the effort or about the results obtained from it It does 
define the nature and degree of effort being exerted. 

Second, we should develop evaluation approaches aimed at 
assessing the degree to which career education efforts appear to be 
meeting with acceptance on the part of teachers, students, parents, 
and the business-labor-industry community. If such groups are 
resistive to or even unsupportive of career education concepts, the 
program will surely fail. Career education is not something that can 
be effectively forced on any group. 

Third, evaluation of career eduL>^'?on must include careful 
attention to questions relating to the effect the career education 
effort is having on student achievement. One of the most basic 
assumptions underlying the entire career education movement is that 
if students can see a relationship between what they are being asked 
to learn in school and what they might do with it when they leave, 
they will be motivated to learn more of the academic knowledge 
teachers are trying to teach. This is an assumption that can and must 
be tested very early in the operation of a career education program. 

Opportunities for using this approach to evaluation are plentiful 
in most schools. It is rare to find that in a particular school, all 
teachers of all .subjects embrace the career education concept 
simultaneously and are implementing it into their classrooms. More 
typically, a few teachers start it while most other teachers continue 
with their traditional approaches to teaching! In such situations, we 
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often find easy and natural ways of comparing these two approaches 
to helping students learn academic content. Many schools administer 
standardized achievement measures routinely to all students. In such 
schools, the possibilities of a "before and after" approach to 
evaluating tne effectiveness of a career education effort clearly exists. 

Since the program objectives will determine to a large extent 
the evaluation that is conducted, time and energy spent in their 
careful construction will make the job of evaluation much easier and 
more meaningful. Scriven* has defined evaluation as attempting to 
answer certain types of questions about various educational 
processes, programs, and the like. In the diagram, presented 
previously, there was a reference to criterion questions. These 
questions, related to the objectives, provide the foundation on which 
the evaluation design is based. 

Collecting Data ^ ^ 

A formal document should be made of t!ie criterion questions, 
along with all appropriate information relative to what data will be 
collected for each question, by whom it will be collected, and when 
it will be collected. 

The collection of data and its subsequent treatment can be 
classified into two major activities. The first is the monitoring of the 
project as it is implemented. The second is measurement of 
attainment before, after and as many times as necessary during the 
project These two activities are sometimes referred to as formative 
and summative evaluation. They are also referred to as process and 
product evaluation. 



*Scriven, Michael. "The Methodology of Evaluation." 
Perspectives of Curriculum Evaluation. AER A Monograph Series on 
Curriculum Evaluation. Edited by Ralph W. Tyler, et al. Chicago: 
Rand McNally and Company, 1967. 
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Process or formative evaluation is explained as providing 
periodic feedback to persons responsible for implementing plans and 
procedures. It has three major objectives: (1) to detect or predict 
defects in the procedural design or its implementation during the 
implementation stages (2) to provide information for programmed 
decisions and (3) to maintain a record of procedure as it occurs. 

Process evaluation has two qualities which make it well worth 
the effort. It demands that the evaluator become well informed with 
the functioning of the program and the complex interrelatedness of 
the many variables involved. Second, information provided from 
periodic observations serves to alert management to any 
design-implementation discrepancies. 

Product or summative evaluation measures and interprets 
attainments at the end of the project cycle and as often as necessary 
during the project term. 

There are many types of data that can be collected and 
different methods of collecting them. One of the more obvious 
methods of data collection is researching the school files and records. 
Some of the types of data which can be obtained by searching 
existing rev'^ords are: 

(1) Student demographic data including birthdate, grade point 
average, attendance, address, and test scores: 

(2) Teacher demographic data including years of experience, 
major and minor field, and degrees held: 

(3) School demographic data including enrollment by grade, 
by section, average daily attendance, and schedule of : 
classes. 

Another widely used method for obtaining evaluative data is 
individual and group testing. The Mental Measurements Yearbook is 
the most well known source of the various commercial tests that are, 
presently available. 
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Other methods for collecting data for evaluation purposes are 
questionnaires and interviews. These can vary from open-ended to 
closed-form instruments. The closed-form instrument 's advised when 
categorized data is needed The open-ended instrument is best suited 
for preliminary exploration of untried situation. 

A fourth method that might be used is direct observation. 
Although this method is very time consuming, much valuable 
information can be obtained from it. The teach^^r in the classroom 
being observed will appreciate knowing what the observer is doing. 
Results of observations can be discussed with teachers; and |f 
observations are to be maintained over a period of time, better 
rapport will result. There is a danger of biasing the situation by 
telling the teacher what is being observed, but experience has shown 
that when classroom activities are being periodically observed, 
teachers tend to ignore the observer. 

Regardless of the method used for collecting evaluative data, 
there are different means of collecting"1t. It can be collected by 
teachers, by students, and/or by the evaluator. 

In the case of projects fifnded by external sources such as 
federal funds, the use of a third party evaluator is usually required. 
Just as with the internal evaluation, the method used for the third 
party evaluation should be one which will measure the effectiveness 
of the program or project and determine the extent to which the- 
objectives are accomplished. If at all possible, the third party 
evaluator should be identified in the initial stages, of project 
development. 
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DEVELOPING THE BUDGET 



B. Glen Davis 



Administrators will generally agree that the budget is one cf the 
most important, if not the most important aspect of any operation. 

The specific procedures involved in the preparation of a budget 
for a governmental unit are commonly prescribed by state statute, 
local charter, or ordinance. The procedure you should follow in 
developing a budget to be submitted with a proposal to any agency 
will be governed by the standards and procedures under which the 
particular funding agency operates. As you would expect, under 
these circumstances, there exists a wide variety of prescribed 
procedural steps, forms, etc. One should obtain a copy of the 
particular agency budget specifications to which he or she plans to 
submit a proposal. 

A budget submitted with a proposal could be defined as "a plan 
of financial operation embodying an estimate of proposed 
expenditures for a given period or purpose." 

The objective of a budget is to provide an orderly plan for 
future operations as outlined in the proposal. It is extremely 
important that you keep this in mind. 

It is in the control area that the colossal mistakes of budgeting 
are often made. It is hero that the amateurs have censured their 
subordinates for exceeding budgets, without realizing that they 
themselves were often to blame for inadequate training. There are 
many wrong ways to exercise budget control. There is only one right 
way. Therefore, this control should be taken into consideration when 
submitting a budget with a proposal. 

Control might be quickly and simply defined as a disciplined 
effort to follow t\ plan or explain deviations from It. 
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It is, of course, at the point of deviation from the budget that 
most human problems are born. This is, by design, the central point 
in the entire system - the moment which demands explanation, 
instruction, decision, argument, or even discipline, as the case 
warrants — the flash point for management in action. 

Below is a summary of principles to bp considered by any 
management wishing to establish its budget practice on a sound 
foundation. ' 

1. Establish your budget system on the highest possible level 
of motivation. To be specific, this means using it as a 
means for setting standards of performance, for measuring 
actual results, and for guiding management to satisfactory 
achievement. It means rejecting the use of budgets 
primarily as a pressure device to goad people into greater 
efforts. Accept this as a part of the philosophy of your 
company. Think about it, taik about it, make it a reality. 
And give more than lip service, even if it is difficult at first 
to separate the two conflicting motives. A budget program 
cannot be advanced to the stage of maximum fruition 
without this step. 

2. Anchor your budgeting firmly in a foundation of company 
planning. Do not permit it to float unattached - a 
technique without a clearly thought-out reason for being. 
The budget is not the plan; it is ".iwely the statement of 
the p!an in the language of figures. First turn the thinking 
of your organization to basic planning; then ask your 
people to prepare budgets to effectuate their plans. Plan 
sales by markets and products, plan development, plan 
methods of manufacturing, purchasing, and merchandising. 
Determine the performance required of each department 
of the bCsinessr then budgets become simply the standard 



Cost Accounting, Budgeting, and Control, W. E. Thomas, Ed. . 
"The Budget Comes of Age" pp. 162-163, by J. L. Pierce. 
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of dollars needed to do the job. This is the approach that 
makes managers out of men. 

Establish the meaning of control, and then put it into 
practice. In particular this requires the manager of each 
department to establish his own budget, based on his 
understanding of the job to be done. Top management 
may not be able to approve as high a figure as he asks for, 
but It can reach agreement with him as to what he is 
expected to accomplish and what it will cost. Having done 
this, he is responsible for planned performance. If he finds 
it necessary to exceed the budget, he should discuss this 
action with his superior and ask for advance approval. A 
budget is neither to be considered sacred nor to be taken 
lightly. Managers will respond with better attitudes when 
they understand that the use of the budget is to permit 
them to control their own operations. 

Insist on a clear-cut organization structure. A budget 
system cannot thrive without it. Each department should 
have a responsible manager, vested with authority 
commensurate with his responsibilities. He should have a 
clear understanding both as to the individual to whom he 
reports and as to the people who report to him. These are 
well-known precepts. A searching organization audit may 
be needed to determine whether they are being followed. 
The limitations on budget success are precisely marked by 
the degree of organization soundness. 

Arrange for good, common-sense accounting and 
complete, simple, and prompt explanations of the content 
of the items. This requires an accounting staff that is more 
cone e r ned with the operating facts than with the 
techniques of balancing the books. Extreme care should be 
devoted to seeing that no supervisor has in his budget any 
item over which he does not have control. This area is 
fraught with debatable items and unending technical 
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complications. If your house is not in order in this respect, 
almost any amount of effort is justified to put it in shape. 
And unless you are the exception to the rule, it will cost 
more money initially than you expect to pay, in terms of 
staff salaries and, perhaps, outside consulting services. The 
cost is usually well justified, however, in the end result. 

In the field of cost control, use your budget as a tool to be 
placed in your foremen's hands - not as a club to be held 
over their heads. To implement this rule, it may be a good 
idea to design an education program. Meetings attended by 
line and staff supervisors may prove an effective vehicle'. 
Cost reduction must be placed on the basis of mutual 
effort toward a common aim. The creation of this 
atmosphere is an essential, definitive step in budget 
practice. 

Insure the active participation of top management. The 
budget program cannot succeed otherwise. The way of 
going about this step depends on your organizational 
status. If you are the president and question how well you 
measure up to this requirement, examine your thinking 
critically and ascertain which of the points in this article, if 
any, arouse. resistance in your thoughts. Discussion with a 
controller other than your own may afford a fresh view. In 
any case, set aside the time to explore and understand the 
subject fully and to practice budgetary control in your 
daily affairs. If, however, you are a controller, your course 
in enlisting top-management support is one of patient, 
untiring teaching, until your case is won and the planning 
and control idea is in the warp and woof of your 
company's thinking. 

See that the controller and his staff express the correct 
attitude for the responsibility they undertake with respect 
to budgets. It is the controller's job to establish, maintain, 
and coordinate a budgetary system, in fact, a complete 
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system of planning and control. But this work must be 
accomplished through authorized* management He must 
not enforce his instructions nor issue orders. He and his 
staff must be devoted to producing, reporting, and 
interpreting information — to making the planning and 
control machinery run. He is wholly, a staff executive, 
and his only honors stem from the confidence of his 
associates. This he earns by honestly providing the control 
service and refraining from making operating decisions. 
Perhaps the cultivation of this attitude is the most 
productive single step of all, because from it the impetus 
to take the other steps may flow. 



PROPOSAL SUBMISSION AND REVIEW 

Taken from the 
Guide to Writing Proposals, Progress and Final Reports 



Proposals should be double spaced and typewritten on one side 
of standard (SVi x 11) paper, stapled at the left margin. Do not bind 
or enclose in folders. 

Address 

The address label should read: 

Director, Supporting Services Division 
Bureau of Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Capital Plaza Tower 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 
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Number of Copies 



Send seven (7) copies of the proposal, two (2) with original 
signatures. 

Review Committee 

All proposals submitted to the Bureau of Vocational Education 
will be reviewed by a committee made up of individuals from within 
the Bureau and other appropriate individuals outside the Bureau, and 
in some instances, outside the State Department of Education as 
deemed necessary. 

This committee will make recommendation? to the Assistant 
State Superintenderrt of Public Instruction for Vocational Education 
concerning the disposition of the proposal. 

Procedures for Funding 

The submission of a completed proposal constitutes formal 
application for support of orojects in vocational education. 

The Assistant State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Vocational Education shall have final approval on all proposals for 
which vocational education, funds are requested. This decision may 
be based on recommendations made by the staff in the Bureau of 
Vocational Education and appropriate advisory committees. 

It is the goal of this process to notify the applicant of approval, 
disapproval, deferral, or "need for modification of his/her proposal 
within thirty (30) days after date of submission. Deferral or 
disapproval of a proposal will not preclude its reconsideration or 
resubmission at a later time or to another agency. 

Criteria for Evaluating Proposals 

The following criteria are intended to provide the prospective 
proposal writer a guide for developing proposals which will make a 




significant contribution to vocational education. The criteria are 
listed so the proposal writer will know the standards upon which 
his/her proposal will be evaluated: 



Maximum 
Assessment 
Rating 

1. Rationale for Proposal: 

Does the rational provide an adequate 
backjrround/statement of the problem, and 
Old adequate review of pertinent literature, 
and its potential contribution to education? 5 pts 

2. Objectives: 

Are the objectives £pecific, measurable, 

concrete, achievable, and relevant? 20 pts 

3. Methodology and Design: 

How adequate is the organizational design or 
plan developed; including the setting and the 
participants? 20 pts 

4. Project Management: 

Does the proposal adequately develop the 
management plan, time schedule, and 
accounting system? 20 pts 

5. Dissemination Plan: 

Does the proposal present an adequate 

dissemination plan: operational/terminal? 10 pts 

6. Evaluation Plan: 

Does the evaluation relate to the objectives, 

the processes, and the products? IQ pts 

7. Personnel: 

Do the personnel involved possess the 
experience/qualification desired? 5 pts 
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Maximum 
Assessment 
Rating 

8. Facilities and Equipment: 

Does the proposal adequately identify and 

justify special facilities or equipnnent? 5pts 

9. Budget: 

Does the budget adequately present and 
justify expenditures for the proposed 
objectives and outcomes? 5 pts 

TOTAL 100 pts 



PREPARING PROGRESS REPORTS AND FINAL REPORTS 

Lou Perry 

The reporting system for research and development activities 
requires the documentation of project activities through Progress and 
Final reports. These reports have various functions: (1) they serve to 
disseminate new educational discoveries and techniques; (2) they 
describe the research and development activities or materials 
produced; (3) they give an account of results and an evaluation of 
the finished project; and (4) they are a/requirement for final 
payment and serve as a means of monitoring the progress being made 
as compared to the proposed project goals and objectives. 

Progress Reports ' 

As the name implies, this document communicates the progress 
being made over a period of time . . . usually every three (3) months. 
The main content of the Progress Report should reflect the major 
activities, accomplishments, and/or events that relate to the 
achievement of proposed goals and objectives for that particular time 
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period. In doing this, the project director orients the reader {the 
program monitor and significant others) to the identified problem, 
methods, results, conclusions, and recommendations for that 
particular time period. Moreover,- the monitoring between the 
participating agencies coupled with communicating the related events 
and activities becomes an important function of the Progress Report. 

The research and development activities within the program are 
transmitted through dissemination activities . The planned efforts for 
the dissemination of information may include such items as: articles, 
photographs, brochures, newsletters, and/or addresses and public 
relations activities. Upon approval of a proposed program, project 
personnel should secure "Guidelines for Development Of A Project 
Dissemination Program." Earlier discussion in this document more 
fully develops the "Dissemination Plan." 

The basis for research and development activities is to apply or 
demonstrate potential ideas for possible program development To 
document such an effort requires a systematic program of data 
collection. This involves an approved application of the appropriate 
forms and techniques which will result in the gathering of the desired 
data. The development and presentation of this information in the 
Progress Report should include: 

A. forms for collecting data, 

B. types of groups (experimental/controlled), 

C. methods of analysis, 

D. design or procedure, and 

E. significant findings and interpretations. 

While the approved proposal of planned activities are clearly 
identified and agreed upon by the participating agencies, there may 
develop a certain degree of unexpected events or problems 
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throughout the progress of the project. Therefore, the reporting 
system should include these unexpected events which, as examples, 
might include: 

A. time ... a major event effected by the cancellation of 

school. 

B. activity ... a revision in a major event created by a 

shortage of resources. 

C. personnel change-. . . an unanticipated staff exchange 

or perhaps re-assignment of staff utilization or 
responsibilities. Staff additions, departures, or 
revisions of time might also create unexpected 
■events. 

Although a Progress Report presents the events for a particular 
time period (quarterly), there is a need to develop a bridge between 
one quarter and the next. Therefore, the Progress Report should give 
a brief description of future activities planned for the next reporting 
period. 

With the implementation of the research and development 
activities, the program administration or events may require certain 
equipment. Approved capital equipment acquistions should be 
identified according to: 

A. jii-y^essary equipment as identified in the proposed 
plan. 

B. state regulations for procedures in the acquistion of 
equipment. 

C. proper tagging of equipment and completion of an 
"Equipment Control Card." 
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In summary, and as a means for organization, the Progress 
Report includes: 

A. Cover Sheet 

B. Content 

1. Describe the major activities and 
accomplishments during reporting period. 

2. Identify significant findings and events . 

3. Summarize the dissemination activities. 

4. Describe data and and information gathering. 

5. Describe departures from the original plan. 

6. Describe special problems encountered or 
expected. 

7. Identify and describe chaniges in staff personnel . 

8. Describe future activities planned for the next 
reporting period. 

9. Report capital equipment acquisition. 

Final Report 

The Final Report much like the Progress Report should describe 
the research and development activities, the materials produced, give 
an account of results, and an evaluation of the finished project. The 
difference, of course, is the reporting period: the Progress Report is 
quarterly while the Final Report covers the major events/activities 
over the duration of the project. 
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Tre general submission requirements for Progress Reports 
ude: 

A. number of copies . five (5). 

B. recipient . . . project monitor. 

C. purpose ... a means to communicate program events 

and to furnish State program staff with 
information to monitor the progress of the 
program. 

Progress Report: Cover Sheet which identifies: 



A. 


type of report (i.e. Progress Report) 


B. 


assigned project and fiscal numbers 


C. 


title of project 


D.' 


project director 


E. 


agency or institution 


F. 


reporting period 


G. 


date submitted 


H. 


disclaimer: 



The statements or contents of this 
report do not necessarily reflect the 
views or policies of the Bureau of 
Vocational Education, State 
Department of Education, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky 




Preparing the Reports 

The Final Report communicates the results of the research and 
development efforts, serves a monitoring function, and assists in the 
determination of the fulfillment of the proposed contract or grant. 
Moreover, an approved Final Report is required before final payment 
is transmitted from most funding agencies. While the responsibility 
for content rests with the project director or investigator, the 
participating agencies should work cooperatively in its development 
to prevent problems which might arise. An informal submission ota 
draft for review by the project director monitor is a recommended 
procedure. Releases to the press should not be made until the report 
has been accepted. 

If results appear to be valid and reliable and presented through 
quality efforts, the report may be widely disseminated . . . points 
which should be considered in the planning and preparation of the 
report. The form of disseminating the report may include press 
releases, other mass media, and/or special publications. 

Consideration should be given to the use of documents in the 
report . Personal documents should not be used unless prior approval 
has been secured, and copyrighted materials should not appear 
without written permission. These materials should be identified in 
the following manner: 

Reprinted from 

(title of copyrighted work) 

by . \ 

(name of author) 

by permission of 

(name of copyright owner) 

copyrighted 

(date) 
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Individuals responsible for the development of reports should 
maintain high professional standards of good writing and be 
consistent in format and content 

Organization of Report 

Most reports should be organized into the following: 

A. Preliminary pages, 

B. I ntroductory section, 

C. Findings and analysis, 

\ Conclusions and Recommendations, and 
,> , . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

E. Supplementary and appendix materials. 

The following is a suggested outline for the Final Report: 

A. Preliminary 

1. Cover page of Final Report should include: 

a. Project Number 

b. Fiscal Number 

c. Title of Project 

d. Author 

e. Project Director 

f. Date Transmitted 

(See The Bureau's Guide for Writing 
Proposals, Progress and Final Reports for 
the correct form to use) 

2. Title Page of Final Report should include: 
a. Project Number 
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b. Fiscal Number 

c. Title of Project 

d. Project Director 

e. Author 

f. Agency or Institution 

g. Disclaimer 

3. Contents Page 

a. Major sections should include: 



(1) Summary 

(2) Introduction 

(3) Findings 

(4) Glossary 

(5) Others (titles of parts or sections 
used) 



4. Preface or acknowledgements should be 
included if appropriate. 

I ntroductory Section 

1. Summary to include: 

a. Brief description of the problem 

b. Scope of the study 

c. Objectives 

d. Methods used 

e. Results obtained 

f. Highlights of findings 

g. Significance and implications 

h. Recommendations 

2. Introduction 

a. Orient the reader- background for the 



study 
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b. Review related research 

c. Describe the scope of the report 

d. State the hypotheses 

e. Define limits 

f. Present the significance and objectives 
3. Methods 

a. Tell how research was carried out 

Findings and Analysis 

1- Describe findings 
2. . 

2. ' Organize in a logical order 
Conclusions and Recommendations 

1. Highlight what was accomplished 

2. Highlight what was not accomplished 

3. Write recommendations clearly 

;l U&e of results 

b. Need for further research 

Supplementary Materials 

1. References and Bibliography 

2. Glossary 

3. Appendixes 

a. Materials to include: 
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(1) Calculation samples 

(2) Course outlines or units 

(3) Descriptions of rejected research 

(4) Tables 

(5) Tests 

(6) Any others 

Specifications 

While maintaining high professional standards of good writing, 
certain specifications should be followed, these include: 

A. report size. . . Q'A" x 11" 

B. typing , . . 

1. All copies (one ''camera ready" copy is 
required) should be a typed original. 

2. . Carbon or ditto copies not acceptable. 

3. The left margins should be VA", ali other 
margins should be at least 1". 

Other suggestions that may be helpful to include: 

A. use of a good grade of paper, 

B. reproduction on both sides of the paper, 

C. numbering of pages, 

D. secure binding of the report, and 

E. numbering of all tables, charts, and graphs. 

NOTE: Please check the Bureau of Vocational Education's new 
Guide to Writing Proposals, Progress and Final Reports for an update 
on this information. Editors. 
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PROJECT MANAGMENT 

Robert Schneider 



The key to successful project management is to have a well 
developed project p!an or. In education terminology, a proposal. 
Unfortunately many proposals are developed withiri a restricted time 
frame, by individuals with limited proposal development experience 
and without supplementary pay or released time for the proposal 
development activities. This frequently produces a proposal that 
consists of litti© more than a guideline. 

When a proposal of this form is funded it forces the project 
manager to make major decisions under pressure without being able 
to give adequate consideration to future implications. Decisions 
made under pressure are seldom as wise as those made in a more 
desirable setting. 

However, no matter how well a proposal is thought through and 
developed, the project director must be continually aware of the 
progress, problems and alternatives necessary to successfully 
complete the project. 

A project director must continually attempt to produce the 
highest level of performance possible within the limitation of the 
resources. The major resources in educational projects are time and 
money. 

One method of attempting to identify the role of a project 
director or the responsibilities of project management is to study the 
life cycle of a project and to identify the phases of such a project. 
From these it is pc«J»»^ to determine many of the tasks of successful 
project .7:?^aqem^nt. 
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Life Cycle of a Research or Demonstration Project 

Phase I — Project Planning 

The first phase of any research or development project is the 
planning phase. As discussed earlier, this phase consists of identifying 
an idea, problem or need; refining it to a greater degree of specificity; 
determining procedures and techniques to overcome the problem; 
and then placing these thoughts onto paper in an organized form. 
This is the proposal or a blueprint for action. Once funded, a 
proposal becomes a contract and must be follovved very closely 
unless deviations are approved by the funding agency. 

Phase II - Project StarMJp 

Ideally, there should be a period of time between the 
notification of project approval and the actual starting date of the 
project Frequently this does not exist and valuable project time is 
devoted to activities that should be completed prior to actual project 
operation. 

A. Personnel Needs 

Although it is expected that the proposal was rather 
specific in describing the personnel needs it is unlikely that 
a project staff can be ready to start operation immediately 
upon funding notice. If presently employed staff are to be 
used in the project, care must be exercised to make sure 
duties and responsibilities for the project are not "add-on" 
to present activities. Such a system severely handicaps the 
possibility of success for the project 

If new staff members are to be employed, these 
individuals must be fully knowledgeable of their duties, 
responsibilities and to whom they are responsible. It is also 
important that a complete understanding be made 
concerning the permanency of any new positions. Because 
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of the lack of permanency of some funded projects, many 
agencies prefer to fili project positions with staff currently 
on the payroll. While this may overcome the concern for 
permanency, it may also develop into an "add-on" 
condition mentioned earlier. This approach may also lead 
to a conflict in the mind of the project person. While he 
has allegiance to the new project, he also must retain 
certain allegiance to his former position as he may be 
expected to return to this former position upon 
completion of the special funded project. 

Facilities and Space 

One consideration that is frequently overlooked in 
the proposal development stage-is the need for office 
space, telephones, or extension?, storage space or facility 
requirements. Although this may appear insignificant in 
the planning stage it becomes crucial in the project start-up 
phase. Inadequate office and working space for staff 
members can have a very adverse effect on project staff 
morale and ultimately affect the success of the project 

Some funding agencies will not allow for payment of 
office spacer heating, lighting and other indirect costs. The 
responsibility for these expense items should be clearly 
specified in the project proposal. 

Materials 

Many educational research projects call for special 
batteries of tests, reference materials and other items that 
must be available at a predetermined time but may take 
several weeks to obtain. Immediately following project 
approval, the project director should determine these 
needs and take the necessary steps to assure that these will 
be available when needed. 
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D. Equipment 

Many funding agencies are reluctant to purchase 
capital equipment but will approve a rental program. 
Normally, this point is cleared in the planning or proposal 
development stages. However, one step that is frequently 
overlooked is the disposal of equipment following the 
termination of the project. If this has not been clearly 
defined in the planning phase, it should be settled in the 
project start-up phasa If items of equipment are to be 
purchased, the project director must not only make sure 
the equipment is ordered early enough to assure 
availability when needed but also establish an 
identification and inventory system for this equipment 
Most projects are subject to an audit for several years 
following termination and, therefore, a system of 
identification of equipment is essential. 

E. Special Needs 

The project start-up phase is the ideal time for the 
project director to identify and schedule other special 
needs. Consultants, if used, frequently need to be 
scheduled several months in advance. Computer time may 
also need advance planning. 

The key role of the project director during this project start-up 
phase is to make sure all resources will be available in the right 
quantities at the right tima 

Phase 1 1 1 — Project Operation 

While the project operation phase will normally be the longest 
of the project phases being discussed, it need not be a difficult phase 
for the project manager. A well written proposal and a keen sense are 
two important ingredients during this phase. 
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Reporting System 



Most funding agencies are rather specific concerning 
the requirements of monthly, quarterly, annual or final 
reports. The project manager must see to it that these 
schedules are rigidly adhered to. If a particular date cannot 
be met, it is important that the project director consult 
with the funding agency and arrive at alternatives. 

While reports to the funding agency may be rather 
specific, reporting among staff within the project is 
frequently less well planned. Informal discussions over 
cups of coffee are valuable but do not replace formal 
reports by all staff members. The project director needs to 
schedule regular conferences with all staff members and 
maintain a file of written reports concerning these 
conferences. 

Financial records and reports are part of a good 
reporting system. Most projects are funded for a specific 
budget and it is important that the project director 
.maintain a system of accurate and current fiscal 
accounting. Some project monitors maintain that the 
quality of fiscal accounting is an indication of the quality 
of project management. 

Problem Identification and Solving 

While most project problems can be traced to poor 
planning, a project proposal can be expected to be so 
detailed and accurate that no problem will arise or need 
for changes will develop. However, under most 
circumstances, the sooner the problem is identified, the 
easier it will be to correct The project director must 
continually be on the lookout for problems or the need for 
changes in the project plan. 
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The project director must also be alert for possible 
changes in the project plan that may save time, money or 
produce a superior final product It is not unrealistic to 
assume that such changes will be identified by the project 
staff as the project progresses. Funding agencies are quite 
receptive to such changes. While additional funding may be 
difficult to obtain, transferring of items >AMthin the budget 
is not uncommon. 

C. Documentation of Changes 

While changes in strategies or budgets are common, it 
is extremely important for all changes to be approved by 
the funding agency and that these changes be fully 
documented. 

In some instances it becomes obvious as the project 
progresses that a significant portion of the budget will 
remain unspent at the termination of the project. When 
such a circumstance does develop, it is desirable to inform 
the funding agency. These funds may then be made 
available for another project Caution must be exercised to 
make sure these are truly excess funds. However, bear in 
mind that your project may have been funded due to the 
diligence of another project director returning unspent 
funds. 

Phase IV — Project Termination 

WtjTle the planning, start-up and operation phases receive 
considerable attention, little attention has been given to the 
termination phase of the project Final reports may be submitted but 
certain other activities may be neglected. 

A. Completion of Final Reports 

As mentioned earlier, most funding agencies have 
rather specific instructions concerning the format of the 
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final report, the number of copies and to whom these are 
to be submitted Some agencies have rather specific 
instructions concerning copyrights and ownership of final' 
products. These instructions should be studied. While the 
content of the final report is most important, the quality 
of typing and reproduction is a reflection upon project 
staff and therefore must be carefully controlled. 

Disposal of Equipment and Unused Materials 

A properly developed proposal will include plans for 
the disposal of equipment, unused* materials and other 
items such as survey forms or used tests and these plans 
should b9 followed. However, it is possible that certain 
items exist that were not accounted for in the original 
proposal. The funding agency should be consulted and 
disposal plans developed and documented. 

Relocation of Staff 

One of the problems inherent with specially funded 
projects is the lack of permanency of staff. As the project 
nears termination the project director should take 
whatever steps possible to assist staff in obtaining further 
employment as restless staff can hinder the final phase of a 
project If staff have been shifted to this project from 
within the organization, it may be relatively easy for them 
to r turn to their original position. If project staff are to 
be terminated, it is possible that they may be able to 
secure additional funding through a project that continues 
certain activities associated to the project being 
terminated. • 

Many organizations have used funded projects as a 
soured for many of their permanent staff. An individual 
that has performed well in a special project will likely 
perform in a similar fashion in a permanent position. This 
opportunity should not be overlooked. 
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D. Closing of Accounts 



The completion of the fiscal aspects of a project is 
important The project director must make sure all claims 
have been processed as it may be impossible for the 
funding agency to honor claims received after the 
termination of the project While delayed claims such as 
printing of the final report, outstanding invoices or similar 
items may be legitimate expenses ^and can normally be 
accommodated, it is the responsibility of the project 
director to consult the funding agency and make 
appropriate arrangements. 

The project director should also make arrangements 
for the filing and storage of project information. The 
length of period that files must be retained for audit 
purposes varies from agency to agency and the project 
director will need to obtain this information. 

E. Related Projects 

Most research and development projects uncover 
other avenues that should be explored. While this 
information is normally included in the final report'it also 
serves as an idea! starting point for new projects. Project 
staff, if interested, may capitalize on this information and 
thus overcome some of the lack of permanency inherent to 
funded projects. 

Good management is essential to the success of any research or 
development project and advanced planning is one of the crucial 
elements to good management However, effective management 
requires time and support. The project manager, as well as his 
superior, must recognize the time consuming demands of project 
management and plan accordingly. While support of project staff is 
important to the project manager, he must also have the support of 
the organization within which he works if the project is to produce 
its maximum potential. 
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CHAPTER IV EVALUATION 



Three techniques were used to evaluate the workshops These 
evaluation procedures were used to aid in making needed 
adjustments in the program while the workshops were in session and 
to determine the effectiveness of the workshops at their conclusion. 
The th ree techniques used in evaluating the workshops were: 
Interpreters; the use of "Participant Evaluation of Presentation;" and 
the administration of a workshop aluation scaia 

Use of Interpreters 

Four to six workshop participants were chosen by the 
workshop staff at each workshop. These interpreters were considered 
to be representative of the different professional backgrounds and 
positions of the total group of participants attending the workshop. 
They were also judged capable of grasping the significance "of 
evaluative types of comments made by the workshop participants. 
The interpreters usually met once a day with the workshop staff to 
provide feedback regarding changes that should be made in the 
workshop. Several adjustments of time scheduJes, organization 
within small groups, and opportunity for interaction of partirrsnts 
were made at the suggestion of the interpreter! 

Participant Evaluation of Presentation 

Following each major workshop presentation the participants 
were asked to complete an evaluation instrument concerning the 
presentation. A copy of the evaluation instrument is in Appendix B. 
These evaluation instruments were used by the major presenters and 
they were not summarized or analyzed by the project staff.. 

Workshop Evaluation Scale 

At the conclusion of each workshop the participants were asked 
to complete an instrument designed to assess the complete 
workshop. A copy of the instrument can be found in Appendix C. 
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The results of the participation evaluation of the workshops are 
revealed in Tables 4- 1 and 4-2. 



PARTICIPANT EVALUATION OF 
WORKSHOP ON PREPARING RESEARCH PROPOSALS 
AND WRITING REPORTS 

July 21-24, 1974 
Hospitality Inn 

Lexington 

The participants responded to the following statements by circling 
one of the following numbers: 

5 = Strongly Agree 
4 = Agree 
3 = Undecided 

, 2 = Disagree 

1 = Strongly Disagree 

Statements: ^ 

The purposes of this workshop were clear to 4.58 4.56 
me 

2. The objectives of this workshop were not 1.65 1.64 
realistic 

3. Specific purposes made it easy to work '3,97 4,13 
efficiently 

4. The participants accepted the purposes of this 4.16 4,25 
workshop 
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5 = SA 4=A 3 = U 2=D 1=SD 

1.84 1.88 



5. The objectives of this workshop were not the 
same as my objectives 



6. I didn't learn anything new 1.42 1.46 

7. The material presented was valuable to me 4.26 4.42 

8. I could have learned as much as reading a 1.68 1.76 
book 

« 

9. Possible solutions to my problems were 4.10 4.13 
considered 

10. The information presented was too 1.71 1.72 
elementary 

1 1. The speakers really knew their subjects 5.00 4.48 

12. The small group leaders were not well 1.77 1.67 
prepared 

13. I was stimulated to think objectively about 4.68 4.46 
the topics presented 

14. New acquaintances were made which will help 4.13 4.1 1 
in my future work 

15. We worked together as a group . 4.16 ' 4.34 

16. We did not relate theory to practice 1.84 1.86 

17. The sessions followed a logical pattern 4.19 424 

18. The schedule was too fixed 2.O6 2.05 
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5 = SA. 4=A 3=U 2=D 1=SD 

19. The group discussions were excellent ' 4.O6 4.09 

20. There was very little time for informal 1.87 1.94 
conversation 

21. I did not have an opportunity to express my 1.84 1 80 
ideas 

22. I really felt a part of this group 4.26 4.31 

23. My time was well spent ' 410 431 

24. The program met my expectations 4.16 4.22 

25. I have no guide for future action 1.63 1.68 

26. Too rnuch time was devoted to trivial matters 1.48 1.62 

27. The information presented was too advanced 1.63 1.74 

28. The content presented was not applicable to 1.74 1.75 
occupational programs 

29. Workshops of this nature should be offered 4.55 4.56 
again in future years 

30. Workshops such as this will contribute little 1.65 1.75 
to my work 

31. The references available to participants were 1.71 1.74 
not appropriate 
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INVENTORY ON PREPARING PROPOSALS 



Please circle the appropriate number 

1 — Workshop Participant 

2 - Workshop Staff 

3 - Other (Specify) 

Directions: 

Read each statement carefully and decide how you feel about 
it' You will agree with some statements and disagree with others. 
You are offered five possible answers to each statement The 
"undecided" answer should be circled only when you have no 
opinion. Circle one number following each statement ^lease answer 
all statements . 

Use the following categories in responding to the statements: 

SA = Strongly Agree 

A = Agree 

U = Undecided 

D = Disagree 
SD = Strongly Disagree 

Example: 

SA A U D SD 

The city needs to improve garbage 

collection schedules 5 4 3 2 1 

This person feels that garbage collection schedules are 
inadequata 
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Statements 



1. The proposal is a means of 
CO m m u n i ca t i ng the proposers's 
requests, as well as his/her 
capability to present thoughts 
clearly. 

2. The proposal reveals the 
■ investigators scholarship. 

3. Proposal writing is nothing more 
than "grantsmanship." 

4. It is important for the proposal 
writer to have a knowledge of the 
grantor's proposal review 
procedures. 

5. Research is basically a chain of 
reasoning. 

6. Each section of a proposal should 
build on the preceding section and 
provide the foundation for the 
succeeding section. 

7. The proposal should accurately 
reflect the writer's scholarly ability. 

8. The proposal should provide 
sufficient detail to convince the 
reviewer of the writer's knowledge 
of the subject and of the writer's 
ability to handle the proposed 
action. 
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Statements 

9. The problem statement should be 
presented in general terms. 

10. The good research limits the 
statement of the problem. 

11. The review o»' related research 
should include all relevant studies 
previously conducted. 

12. Objectives should be specific, 
concrete, measureable, and 
achievable. 

13. The objectives section of tlie 
proposal forms the basis for judging 
the remainder of the proposal. 

;4. Objectives should be stated in such 
a way that they are testable 

15. Hypotheses should be stated 
wherever there is a basis for 
prediction. 

16. The procedure section of the 
proposal usually receives the least 
attention from proposal reviewers. 

17. Design, analysis, and personnel are 
sub-sections typically found in the 
procedure sf>ction of a proposal. 

18. Generalizability of a study is most 
dependent on the method of 
analysis used in the study. 
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Statements 



SA A U D SD 



19. The 0 u tline of the procedu res 
section should be adapted to fit the 
proposed study. 

20. Gains in scores between pre and 
post testing assures the success of a 
specified treatment. 

21. The Hawthorne effect produces a 
net experimental effect that is 
negative. 

22. The time schedule may provide the 
reviewer with his first real 
u nderstanding of what the 
researcher intends to do. 

23. The budget is an operational 
statement of the project in 
monetary terms. 

24. All budgeting provisions should 
have a counterpart in the project 
description and vice versa. 

25. The proposal abstract is written 
before the proposal is completely 
deveipped. 

26. Scientific research is systematic, 
controlled, empirical, and critical 
investigation of hypothetical 
propositions about the presumed 
relations among natural 
phenomena. 
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Statements 

27. A hypothesis is a conjectural 
Statement, a tentative proposition, 
about the relation between two or 
more observed (sometimes 
unobservable, especially in 
education) phenomena or variables. 

28. The essence of testing a hypothesis 
is to test the variables. 

29. A problem is an interrogative 
sentence or statement that asks: 
What relation exists between two or 
more variables? 

30. Hypotheses are always in 
interrogative sentence form. 

31. Statements of problems and 
hypotheses in education usually 
have too much specificity. 

32. A variable expresses an abstraction 
formed by generalization fro.m 
particulars. 

33. An independent variable is the 
presumed cause of the dependent 
variable, the presumed effect. 

34. Sampling is taking any portion of a 
popu lation, or universe, as 
representative of that population or 
universe. 
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Statemi^ts 



SA A U D SO 



35. A sample is representative only if it 
has been drawn randomly. 

36. The most common definition of 
reliability is epitomized by the 
question: Are we measuring what 
we think we are measuring? 

37. The most common definition of 
validity is epitomized by the 
question: If we measure the same 
set of objects again and again with 
the same or comparable measuring 
instrumer i^ will we get the same or 
similar results? 

38. Progress and final reports serve 
monitoring and communicating 
functions. 



TABLE 4-2 
PARTICIPANT WRITTEN COMMENTS ON 
EVALUATION OF WORKSHOPS ON 
PREPARING RESEARCH PROPOSALS 
AND WRITING REPORTS 



1. Omit Sunday evening session and guest speaker not necessary 

2. Run sessions longer in day and eliminate evenings 

3. The program was very good but Lower the word level to 
common terms, for example, dissei lination 
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5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



4. Don't start workshop on Sunday 

5. '"Good" workshop 

6. Need to assure proper meeting rooms 

7. Thanks to the team 

8. This workshop came at a time when everybody was very busy 

9. Avoid night sessions if possible 

10. Brief participants on information they might bring with them to 
help in their effort 

11. Use more good references 

12. It was well organized, planned in sequential order and executed 
fn that order (no skipping around) which I feel made the 
conference a success 

13. Should have more conferences of this type (excellent 
conference) 

14. Should have had another night session to take care of session* 
after check-out time 

Conference should be planned to end one hour before 
check-out time 

15. Workshop worthwhile 

16. I learned a few pointers that will be helpful to me in writing 
proposals 

17. Instructors were positive and interesting 

18. ( did hope for more information on the types of programs that 
are available for which proposals might be submitted 
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19. The negative comments were taken care of when the evening 
sessions were discc tinued 



20. The visual aids were relevant and well prepared 

21. Is there a film presentation presenting a proposal development 
procedure available 

22. A very good workshop! A little tighter organization is needed. 
The presentations need to be more applicable to the kinds of 
proposals the participants will be expected to write 

23. Shorten break and lunch periods. 

24. Lengthen the day, if necessary, but eliminate night sessions 

25. Conference city should offer a little more than Madi.sonville 

26. Concentrate on real situations, i.e., "what are the real 
priorities?" Other than that, this workshop has been excellent 

27. A good workshop, would like to have some teachers in one next 
year 

28. I especially appreciate the printed materials handed out during 
the presentations. This will enable us to go home, review, refer 
to, and make even greater use of the materials presented 

29. The workshop was well organized, in logical sequence, speakers 
were well prepared, rapport was excellent 

30. I feel that the workshop was very valuable. Time well spent and 
will result in future planning being more effective. 

31. Don't start on Sunday 

32. Don't have night meetings when the conference runs more than 
one day 
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33. Over all — very good 



34. There might be one more session in actual practice such as the 
one this morning where we worked on problems encountered 
on a proposal 

35. No night meetings 

36. Maybe plan some group recreation for after hours 

37. P!an maybe a one hour session that we could direct general 
questions to the staff that would be of inten.' !o us 

38. Good job 

39. It was helpful in the small group session to be able to work on 
an actual proposal for our region 

40. Needed more awareness to group dynamics in design at 
workshop. More emphasis needs to be on people getting to 
know each other so that they can work together more 
effectively. I suggest doing this on Sunday night Then Monday 
morning kick off with a guest speaker, consultant or whatever. 

41. Design of workshop makes me wonder if intent was to throw 
information at people or the entire scope of proposals (researc.h 
or other types). Maybe a more "realistic" approach would be to 
set up workshop according to needs of participants so that they 
have a positive learning experience in relationship to research 
and development at the local level. I would like to see greater 
awareness of the value of R & D in education at all levels. I 
would hope that this awareness would lead to some kind of 
commitment to R & D activities in the future 

42. Make applications refative — relate priorities of state to same 

43. Some presenters dealt with elementary topics 
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47. 
48. 



44. Need to work night sessions and" terminate workshop 
Wednesday Noon 

45. Excellent workshop! Needs to be made available again to others 

46. I felt the workshop might have been presented In two days. 
Three days seems a bit long. I would suggest going through the 
formal presentations first and following these with small group 
sessions at which the proposals are written all at the same 
session. Also allow a bit more time, if possible, for group 
discussion and interaction. On the whole, I feel the workshop 
was beneficial, but just a bit long 

I was very impressed by the nature of the topics of this 
workshop and the positive direction received from the directors 

This has been a very good experience for me as I have nev-i 
been involved in any proposal writing before 

49. I feel that this was one of the most valuable workshops I have 
ever attended. Everything was very well organized and 
presented very well. Thanks for making this available to us 

50. Very good workshop; however, I think you should consider a 
4-5 day workshop instead of 2-3 day. This would give 
participants more time to digest information and obtain more 
of the Bureau's services, 

51. Good workshop 

52. Would add short evening meetings in order to get proiect 
written ^ 

53. Screening of participants who have had this type of training 
should be considered 

54. Excellent workshop - format was good. I wish the consultants 
had been available in the evenings for more informal discussion 
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55. The workshop staff should be commended for a well-organized, 
well-informed, and enjoyable proposal writing workshop. Much 
appreciation for the great assistance 

56. I feel that the workshop was too much of a "cram course." If a 
series of these could be given having only a few topics per 
workshop, it would be much better since you could go into 
depth on the subject matter. This would definitely help the 
people out in the field if they could do this for their situation. 

57. There was one afternoon session where a little more variance 
might have helped. It became difficult to sift or get information 
from one speaker after the other. Generally the organization 
and operation of the workshop was smooth, informative, and 
worthwhile 

58. The workshop should have been for five days 



59. This has met. a felt need and I truly appreciate being accepted 
among the participants. Do it again. 

60. This has been one of the most helpful workshops I've ever 
attended! Do it again 

61. Presenters knew their subjects — rapidity with some presenters 
was too fast 

62. Overall, this has been one of the best organized and executed 
workshops I have attended. However, I would have appreciated 
clarification on funding sources and appropriations earlier in the 
workshop 

63. Tuesday's session was rather trying. The workshop as a whole 
was very good 

64. All very good and I hope to be i\b\e to make use of them 
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65. I would likr> to have seen more work done with budget sheets 
and forms, e,g., VE130, VE131, etc, 

66. Some of the presentations were hurriedly presented 

67. The time was well spent and very worthwhile 

68. Some selected teachers rrsay be inchjded (secondary) 

69. Dr. Schneider's final presentation on July 17, morning session 
should have been the final session. Most often, his presentation 
was anti-climatic 

70. Have one in every region for selected teachers capable of 
contributing research 

71. Excellent workshop-my time was well spent 

72. This is the first time I have been exposed to the correct way to 
write proposals 

73. Continue workshops patterned after this one. The staff was well 
informed and they presented their program parts excellently 

74. Select a subject and deal more in depth with that subject to 
help all regional staffs-at least 

75. Show a completed proposal step by step for a school in 
Kentucky (General to specific) 

76. The good positive informal attitudes of the leaders made it 
enjoyable as well as informative 

77. A very good and beneficial workshop. Some presenters need to 
develop handout material because of the fast pace necessary to 
complete the workshop 
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CHAPTER V 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusions 

All conclusions were based upon the formal and infomnal 
evaluations conducted both during and after the workshops and can 
be held tenable only for the participants included in the workshop. 
However, generalizations can be made to populations or situations 
with similar characteristics, but caution must be exiercised when 
attempting to generalize the findings of the study to populations of 
unknown or dissimilar characteristics. 

As evidenced by the evaluative comments of the interpreters, 
the workshops proceeded according to schedule. Minor adjustments 
and modifications were made as the need arose. The use of 
interpreters provided a built-in mechanism for keeping the workshop 
running smoothly. 

■ «• 

It was concluded that the organization of the small groups was a 
successful technique to use in helping the participants to discuss the 
information presented in the general sessions and to develop research 
and development proposals. The interaction of the small group 
members, their enthusiasm, and the ratings and written commente 
concerning the small group meetings offered evidence that the small 
group activities provided excellent opportunity for the participants 
to learn more about the procedures and techniques of program 
evaluation. 

As revealed by the differences in responses from pre-test to 
post-test on the "Inventory on Preparing Proposals/' the workshop 
participants increased their awareness and comprehension of 
proposal development as a result of participating in the workshop. 
Significant differences were found between ihe mean pre-test and the 
mean post-test scores on several items in the "Inventory." 
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It appears thc^f the conduct of tne workshop was acceptable to 
the participants hvolved. As revealed by the responses of the 
participants on tr,e Workshop Evaluation Scale, they were highly 
satisfied with the conduct of the workshop. 

Recommendations 

The following recommendations formulated by the workshop 
staff were based upon knowledge gained while assisting with the 
development, execution, and evaluation of the workshops. In 
addition, recommendations were based upon observations made 
during and after the workshop evaluation. Therefore the 
recommendations must be evaluated accordingly. The 
recommendations are: 

1. Inservice education programs, similar to the Workshop on 
Preparing Research Proposals and Writing Reports, should 
be continued in future years. Workshops of this nature 
should be conducted in states other than Kentucky. 

2. The format and organization of the workshop program 
should be continued in future years. 

3. The small group meetings should be continued in future 
workshops similar to the Workshop on Preparing Research 
Proposals and Writing Reports. 

4. A special effort should be made to involve a wide spectrum 
of professional educators in such workshops in the future. 

5. Future efforts such as this one should have sn impact 
study built into the proposal so that the real value of the 
effort could be determined. 
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APPENDIX A 



WORKSHOP ON THE 
PREPARATION OF PROPOSALS 



July 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1974 
Hospitality Motor Inn 
Lexington 



Conducted by the 
Kentucky Bureau of Vocational Education 
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WORKSHOP STAFF 



Dr. Floyd McKinney, Workshop Director 
Director, Program Supporting Services Division 

Dr. Elizabeth Ray, Professor 
Home Economics Education 
Pennsylvania State University 

Dr. Herbert Bruce, Director 
Curriculum Development Center 

Dr, B. Glen Davis, Coordinator 
Occupational Information Utilization 

Dr. Janie Jones, Director 
Occupational Information Unit 

Dr, Robert Schr.<iider, Director 
Resources Development Unit 

Mr. E. Norman Sims 
Coon-^inator of Dissemination 

Mr. Charles Wade, Director 
Program Development Division 

Mr. Arnold Wilson 
Coordinator of Personnel Development 
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PROGRAM 
SUNDAY, JULY 21, 1974 

5:00 - 6:00 p.m Workshop Participants Check-In 

6:00 - 7:00 p.m Refreshments, Get Acquainted 

7:00 p.m. . DINNER MEETING 

Presiding — Floyd McKinney 

Welcome and introductions Floyd McKinney 

Workshop Pre-test Arnold Wilson 



Need for Research and Development 

in Vocational-Technical Education Elizabeth Ray 

Pennsylvania State University 



Purposes of Workshop and 

Workshop Format Herbert Bruce 
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MONDAY, JULY 22, 1974 



8:30 a.m. The Glen Oaks Community 
Developing Ideas 

Explaining and Stating the Problem 



10:00 a.m. 
10:15 a.m. 



12:00 Noon 
1:00 p.m. 
1:30 p.m. 
2:30 p.m. 
2:45 p.m. 



Floyd McKinney 



B. Glen Davis 



Break 

Small Group Work Sessions 



. . B. Glen Davis 
Charles Wade 
Herbert Bruce 
Arnold Wilson^' 
Janie Jones-^ 
Robert Schneider 
Floyd McKinney 
E. Norman Sims 



Lunch 

Related Research e. Norman Sims 

Developing Objectives Floyd McKinney 

Break 

Small Group Work Sessions . . . B. Glen Davis 

Charles Wade 
Herbert Bruce 
Arnold Wilson 
Janie Jones 
Robert Schneider 
Floyd McKinney 
E. Norman Sims 
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TUESDAY, JULY 23, 1974 



8:30 a.m. Methodology or Procedure Janie Jones 

Population and Sample 
Design 

Data and Instrumentation 
Analysis 
Time Schedules 
Products 

10:00 a.m. Break 

10:15 a.m. Small Group Work Session .... B. Glen Davis 

Charles Wade 
Herbert Bruce 
Arnold Wilson 
Janie Jones 
Robert Schneider 
Floyd McKinney 
E. Norman Sims 

12:00 Noon Lunch 
1:00 p.m. Personnel Plan ....... . Herbert Bruce 

1:20. p.m. Dissemination Plan E. Norman Sims 

1:50 p.m. Evaluation Plan Herbert Bruce 

2:20 p.m. Break 

2:35 p.m. Developing the Budget Charles Wade 

3:00 p.m. Submission, Review and 

Funding Procedures Arnold Wilson 

3:30 p.m. Review and Discussion of a 

Proposal Robert Schneider 

4:00 p.m. Recess 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1974 



Managing the Research and 
Development Project .... Robert Schneider 



Break 



Small Group Work Sessions 
Complete Development of Individual 
Proposals B. Glen Davis 



Charles Wade 
Herbert Bruce 
Arnold Wilson 



Janie Jones 



Robert Schneider 



Floyd McKinney 



E. Norman Sims 



Lunch 



Preparing Progress Reports and 
Final Reports 



B. Glen Davis 



Post-test 



Arnold Wilson 



Workshop Evaluation 



Adjourn 
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APPENDIX B 



WORKSHOP ON PREPARING PROPOSALS 
Participant Evaluation of Presentation 

Topic: (pre- typed) 

Presenter: (pre- typed) 

DIRECTIONS : Please circle the letters after each statement which 
reveal the way you feel about the presentation in regard to the 
statement. 

SA = Strongly Agree 

A = Agree 

U = Undecided 

D = Disagree 
SD = Strongly Disagree 



1. 


Topic was needed to fulfill the ' 
objectives of the workshop. 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


2. 


Presenter was well prepared 


SA 


A 


L 


D 


SD 


3. 


Visuals were helpful i:i clarifying 
the presentation 


SA 


A 


IJ 


D 


SD 


4. 


There was sufficient interaction 
of presenter with participants 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


5. 


Handouts were helpful 


SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


6. 


Material was too sophisticated 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 


7. 


The group work activity was 


SA 


A 


u 


D 


SD 



helpful 

8. A.dditional Comments: 
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APPENDIX C 



PARTICIPANT EVALUATION OF 
WORKSHOP ON PREPARING RESEARCH PROPOSALS 
AND WRITING REPORTS 

Directions: 

Read each statement carefully and decide how you feel about 
it You will agree with some statements and disagree with others. 
You are offered five possible answers to each statement The 
"undecided" answer should be circled only when you have no 
opinion. Circle one number following each statement Please answer 
all statements. 



SA = Strongly Agree 

A = Agree 

U = Undecided 

D = Disagree 
SD = Strongly Disagree 

Example: " SA A U D SD 

jl^g j,j|y needs to improve garbage 

collection schedules 5 4 3 2 1 

This person feels in no uncertain terms that garbage collection 
schedules are inadequate. 

Statements: SA A U D SD 

1. The purposes of this workshop 

were clear to me 5 4 3 2 1 

2. The objectives of this workshop 5 4 3 2 1 
were not realistic 
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Statements: 



3. Specific purposes made it easy to 
work efficiently 

4. The participants accepted the 
purposes of this workshop 

5. The objectives, of this workshop 
were not the same as my objectives 

6. I didn't learn any thing new 

7. The material presented was valuable 
to me 

8. I could have learned as much by 
reading a book 

9. Possible solutions to my problems 
were considered 

10. The information presented was too 
elementary 

11. The speakers really knew their 
subjects 

12. The small group leaders were not 
well prepared 

13. I was stimulated to think 
objectively about the topics 
presented 

14. New acquaintances were made 
which will help in my future work 
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Statements SA A U D 

15. We worked together as a group 5 4 3 2 

16. We did not relate theory to practice 5 4 3 2 

17. The sessions followed a logical 

partem 5 4 3 2 

18. The schedule was too fixed 5 4 3 2 

19. The group discussions were 

excellent 5 4 3 2 

20. There was very little time for 

informal conversation 5 4 3 2 

21. I did not have an opportunity to 

express my ideas 5 4 3 2 

22. I really felt a part of this group 5 4 3 2 

23. My time was well spent 5 4 3 2 

24. The program met my expectations 5 4 3 2 

25. I have no guide for future action 5 4 3 2 

26. Too much time was devoted to 

trivial matters 5 4 3 2 

27. The information presented was too 

advanced 5 4 3 2 

28. The content presented was not 
applicable to occupational 

programs 5 4 3 2 
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Strjtements 



29. Workshops of this nature should be 
offered again in future years 

30r Workshops such as this will 
contribute little to my work 

31. The references available to 
participants were not appropriate 

32. Briefly indicate any positive or 
negative comments you feel would 
be beneficial to consider in 
planning and conducting future 
workshops of this nature 
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